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ITALY AND ROME, 
portune, though perhaps temporary, collapse of the 
fom a melancholy alternative. If the attack on the Porr’s 
territory had been successful, if the Porz’s troops had been 
qushed and routed, if Rome had finally risen to claim her 
Italian rights, the tumult in Italy would not have been easily 
retrained. When the insurgents had once been driven from 
Neola, and from the long mountain chain which enabled 
them to threaten the Campagna itself, the situation for the 
lulian Government lost some of its danger, and French 
menaces became less intolerable. The King of Itary 
quld afford to run the formidable risk of popular dis- 
turbances in order to satisfy an extortionate ally, and 
night promise with comparative impunity to control a 
movement which of itself had ceased. At the close of a 
critical four weeks, it is impossible to acquit M. Ratrazzr 
of incapacity; the heavier charges brought against him of 
intrigue and of mendacity may be taken, for the present, as 
non-proven. The cessation of serious fighting at the exact 
hour of his withdrawal from office and of the French em- 
tarkation of troops has given rise to the not unnatural 
insinuation that the whole Roman rebellion was part of a 
Ministerial contrivance. M. Ratrazzi’s conduct is, how- 
ever, capable of a simpler and less malicious construction. 
For his sudden resignation itself no blame can attach to 
him. The trenchant and audacious language employed by 
him in the recent negotiations with the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries rendered it desirable, if harmony was still to be 
preserved, that he should sacrifice himself to the situation. 
The explanation of the remainder of the tragi-comedy lies pos- 
sibly in the naked fact that M. Ratrazzi, like other people, 
over-estimated, not the Italian passion for Rome, but the pre- 
parations of the revolutionary party, and their unanimity 
among themselves. As the Roman population, by their passive 
attitude, have showed a complete appreciation of the real 
power of the insurgents, it is inexcusable that M. Ratrazzi 
alone should have been mistaken. He despaired, it would 
sem, of his own authority; he feared for the Monarchy, 
already shaken to its base; he feared perhaps for his per- 
sonal reputation, which had suffered already from suspicion 
of subserviency to French intrigue. Something no doubt 
he did. He managed to arrest GarrBaLp1, and, with the 
aid of six frigates and some hundred marines, to keep him 
—at least so long as he chose to remain—in honourable 
captivity at Caprera. He even went so far as to suspend the 
Constitution, and imprison two thousand patriots upon 
suspicion; and he prevented the insurgent forces from 
carrying cannon across the frontier, or from entering 
oa their campaign with any other offensive or defensive 
Weapons than red shirts and an occasional rifle. He was 
afrad to try to do more. He did not venture to disperse 
the crowds’ in every city that went about chanting Gari- 
an hymns, or to shut up the railways, or to close the 
recruiting bureaux. Sooner than encounter what he con- 
sidered to be great internal discontent and disturbance, he 
Preferred to play a.bolder, but what in reality, if the Gari- 
beey movement had been less of a child’s-play, would 
Peat been the wiser game. ‘Thus, come what might, the 
onarchy, he thought, would be secure. ‘The courtiers of the 
8 of Persta, to save their monarch’s person, jumped with 
Heropotvs tells us—into the sea. M. Rarrazz1, 
Superior devotion and loyalty, nearly went so far in his 


preserve his King as to throw his country over- 


M.Ratrazzi miscalculated the positi 

position, and deserves accord- 

Wey % bear the discredit of his failure. The French papers, 
Liberal, are equally furious with him, M. 


Ete pe Girarpin calls him an ape, and contrasts him with 
Cavour, whom he describes, on the contrary, as “a flan.” 
For diametrically opposite reasons the official journalists, though 
less virulent, are not less impatient ; and it must be admitted 
that it looks as if M. Ratrazzt had committed the double 
folly, first, of playing at the game of Brag, and secondly, of 
being beaten at it. If the movement on Rome was weak, he 
ought to have repressed it, not only by sheer force, but by 
those many methods which a Government can employ to 
divert or adjourn an unwise agitation. If the movement in 
Rome was, as he seems to have believed, popular and universal, 
he ought to have crossed the Roman frontier a fortnight back. 
It is inconceivable that an Italian Prime Minister should 
have been in ignorance of the French Emperor's intention to 
reoceupy Civita Vecchia if the necessity arose. And in such 
a case an able statesman ought not, by his vacillation and 
delay, to have exposed Italy to the terrible danger and humi- 
liation of a second French expedition. We do not say that 
the King of Iraty could decently have appropriated any 
Papal territory under the pretence that circumstances required 
him to do so, while the Garibaldian successes had been so 
slight as they were. Such a policy would, in private life, 
have been disreputable, and though people do odd things 
in diplomacy, there is such a thing as national honour and 
good faith. But it was the business and prerogative of the 
King of Iray to anticipate all possible French interventions, 
to interdict and check a rash insurrectionary raid, to save 
the Pore himself sooner than let him be saved by others, 
and by disinterestedness and moderation to have won for 
Italy that moral and diplomatic triumph which has now 
fallen to the lot of Napoteon III. M. Rarrazzi fell a vic- 
tim to.the fatal policy of half measures. He was either 
too timid or too bold. Either he ought to have repressed 
an émeute, or else he ought to have won Rome. He did 
neither. At the critical moment, the French Emperor, who 
knows his men, and who knew perhaps M. Rartrazzi’s real 
calibre, thundered from St. Cloud. Afjlavit Napoléon et 
dissipati sunt. M. Ratrazzt went down. By a singular 
coincidence the Garibaldian army immediately vanished. <A 
new Ministry was formed on the ruins of the last, and those 
who have noticed the astonishing promptitude with which, 
on the earliest acceptance of the French terms by the Florence 
Court, the embarkation of troops was suspended at Toulon, 
can understand the relief of the Emperor at being spared 
one more enterprise the fruits of which could in no event be 
anything but bitter. At such a juncture the appointment of 
General CraLpin1 is certainly the best that could have been 
made. He is a soldier of no small reputation, and has 
acquired a name for firmness, and for as much political 
liberality as is often found joined to military genius. If 
anybody can, he will execute the Convention of September 
with rigid honesty. At such a supreme moment as this 
the Italian public is sure to be occupied with rumours of 
coups d'état, and with a suspicion of the personal integrity 
of the Kine. General CiaLpini we believe to be above 
any coup d@état. He is neither a revolutionist nor a political 
sceptic. Not many months ago it was stated that he had 
expressed himself to Victor Emmanvet with soldierlike brevity 
on the monstrous folly of any design, on the part of an Italian 
monarch, to set aside the Italian Constitution; and though 
General CraLpin1 is notan unlikely man to put down Menorti 
GartwaLpl, he is not the man to put aside the laws or the in- 
stitutions of the country. This is the sort of interregnum 
Minister that Italy wants. Of course it cannot be said that 
the storm is over. The line taken by the French Emperor 
is a bitter and humiliating pill which the Italian populace 
will not like digesting. No one can say that there may 
not be rows in Florence or Milan, or in Genoa. Nor is it 
absolutely certain that a new flame of insurrection may not 
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break out in the Roman State. But for the moment the 
Italian sky looks brighter, and critics are beginning even to 
talk as if all the peril was past. 

This sanguine view of Italian affairs is clearly premature. 

The Ides of March are come, but, as fur as Italy is concerned, 
they are not yet gone. First of all, Italy has to surmount and 
live through the present agitation. ‘The Italians are a clever 
nation, and if they think it will be their best game to acquiesce 
in the decision of their Kine, they will acquiesce directly. 
But cven if they forgive their Kine for a fault which is none 
of his—a species of condonation not universal among patriots 
—they will not give up Rome. ‘This sort of movement will 
happen again and again. The only difference next time 
will be that it will be better organized, that Rome and Italy 
will act in concert, and that no contretemps like the arrest of 
GaribaLpI will be allowed to spoil the scheme. Naporeon III. 
is too shrewd a politician not to know this. As for the 
September Convention, it is idle to talk of the violation of it on 
the part of Italy. It is disregarded by the French Government 
habitually. The volunteers who this week have been marching 
through Marseilles, the subscriptions for the Pope opened in 
the offices of the Catholic journals, the interest taken by the 
French War Office in the Porr’s Legion, all are a contravention 
of the spirit of the treaty, and prove that areat Power like 
France is not neutral in the Roman question, even if she 
pretends to be so. The truth is that the whole difficulty is 
kept alive to suit the policy of France. But the policy isa 
shortsighted one. In pledging himself to uphold the Pope 
at Rome, the Emperor is giving unnecessary hostages to for- 
tune, and exposing France to be wounded in her heel. It 
is perhaps idle to speak of morality to the Elect of 
December. But if the Emperor is not likely to be 
touched with ethical, he is not perbaps inaccessible to 
dynastic and selfish, considerations. He calculates, it is said, 
upon the Popr’s death. Has he ever considered the certain 
consequences of his own? Does he suppose for an instant 
that the French democracy would allow any one except him- 
self to court national disaster and humiliation by nailing the 
national flag to the cause of the temporal power? If the 
Empress were Regent, a fresh Roman expedition would be 
enough to produce barricades in every Paris faubourg. It 
is impossible that Napotzon III. should not be alive to the 
serious requirements of his time; and he can now afford, if 
he chooses, to be generous. He has had his little triumph. 
If he has never been able to frighten Count Bismark, he 
has almost terrified Victor Emmanuet. This is a success 
so great, so unexpected, and, under present circumstances, so 
useful to the Second Empire, that Napoteon ILI. ought 
to take advantage of it to settle the Roman question for the 
future. If, after all, he prefers to continue the present situa- 
tion, with all its dangers and possibilities, history will have to 
record the fact that the Emprror’s use of his position at the 
close of his career was worthy of the arts by which he won it. 
He will, as far as in him lies, be condemning France to fresh 
complications, Europe to fresh anxiety, Italy to fresh disorder, 
and Rome to a fresh experience of ecclesiastical misrule. To 
other men we should say that conduct of this sort was a 
crime; to the French Emperor one can only say that it would 
be a mistake. 


THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 


POWERFUL writer in the Quarterly Review has 

demonstrated that the ‘‘ Conservative Surrender” was 
not the crowning triumph of a consistent policy. The only 
objection to his argument is founded on its apparent super- 
fluity, for although, after Lord Drrsy’s speech at Manchester, 
the critic cannot be said to have conjfitentem reum, the protests 
of the accused are not vouched or supported by any in- 
dependent testimony. In a few days Mr. Disrarxi will 
propound to his Edinburgh admirers some more recondite 
apology than the plea of the necessity of remaining in office 
which satisfies the simpler conscience of his titular chief. The 
two authors of the Reform Bill are probably the only persons 
in England who believe or affirm that the Government has 
combined its public duty with loyalty to the principles of the 
party. The herd of Conservatives in either House were 
content, like county electors, to vote blue, as in the previous 
Session they had voted against yellow, without inquiring 
into the new significance of their ancient colour. Their 
vigorous champion or censor in the Quarterly assures them 
that they have been betrayed, but he is scarcely justified 
in denying that the party has condoned the treason. If 
there was no division which involved the principle of 


supposed malcontents, who were afraid or unyijll; 

rate themselves from their leaders, The debate % 
third reading gave Lord Cransorne and Mr, Lows 
mate opportunity of avowing that their opinions 
unchanged; but they properly declined to divide the hn 
because it was known that they would only have heen af 
lowed by an insignificant minority. Against the , 
abandoning all the principles which he was gy 
represent, Lord Dersy’s safest defence would be silence. 

a general, though he may have abandoned the cause for whis 
he professed to fight, cannot be accused of deserting the ary 
which still follows his banner. Astonished, mystified, irr} ) 
and helpless, the Conservatives have surrendered the my 
not only of themselves, but of their Liberal opponents, 
pening for the moment to be entrusted with the political fy 
tunes of the upper and middle classes, they have i 
supreme power to a majority living on weekly wages, As thy 
Quarterly Reviewer truly says, the same experiment hy 
never yet been tried in any age or country. The constitu. 
cies of France and of the United States still mainly congist 
landholders, although the non-proprietary class in America 
increasing with dangerous rapidity in proportion to the rest 
the population. In England alone the recipients of 
form the bulk of the community ; and Lord Dery is satj 

in default of experience, that they will be loyal to the ing. 
tutions of the country. By their adhesion to the Governmay 
throughout the Session, the Conservatives have bound thep. 
selves to swear to the words of their master. The censurg 
of solitary dissidents are necessarily ineffective, and th 
Reviewer himself allows the necessity of submitting to th 
results of a policy which he regards as foolish and criminal, 
He perhaps exaggerates the importance of placing on records 
formal condemnation of political apostacy, but it is better 
err on the side of austerity than to cultivate the cynicism 
which boasts of leaps in the dark. 


Like many strict moralists, the Quarterly Reviewer 
that excuses are often sound in principle, although in fat 
they may be afterthoughts and fictitious pretexts, Itis 
certain that the Conservative party opposed Mr. Grapstoxr’s 
Bill because it was too large, and not because it was too 
small; and yet the sweeping measure of the present year may 
prove to have been more expedient. Like the Roma 
Emperor, the Constitution which had defied nobler enemies 
yielded to the basest of assailants; but the Hyde Park rio 
and the subsequent street processions proved, not that their 
promoters could safely be entrusted with political power, but 
that the Government had become too weak to maintain order, 
or to secure even the external signs of loyalty. Democray 
may be coarse, unscrupulous, and oppressive, but it is seldom 
deficient in strength. Its opponents and occasional victims, as 
the natural friends of order, are disinclined to resistance, ani 
the turbulence of extreme factions is easily crushed when lawiil 
authority is backed by physical force. ‘I'he English Constitu- 
tion, as it was modified by the Reform Bill of 1832, had deve 
loped freedom to almost ideal perfection ; but, depending on the 
willing loyalty of all classes, it was deficient in coercive powet 
When demagogues, taking advantage of casual circumstances, 
had succeeded in propagating a spirit of disaffection, the 
guardians and representatives of perfect liberty had perhaps 
no choice but to abdicate. The renunciation of principle was 
more scandalous on the part of the so-called Conservatives; 
but the late followers of Lord Paumerston would have been 
equally insincere if they had affected a voluntary conversion 
to the theory of household suffrage. In 1860, a House 0 
Commons pledged to Reform broke its promise with the 
general approval of the community. In 1867, a party which 
had professedly and heartily deprecated constitutional change 
effected an electoral revolution. The causes of the 
of customary policy are more important than Lord Deno’ 
alleged reasons, or than the exposure of his inconsistency. 


The American war, although it was waged between ” 
equally democratic belligerents, ended in the triumph 
the party which was favoured by the advocates of chang! 
in England; and pretensions which had no logical ww 
nexion with the quarrel between the South and the ‘7 
derived encouragement and impulse from the victory 0 , 
stronger combatant. ‘The temporary, and perhaps final, 
lapse of the boasted American Constitution might petlif 
confirm political philosophers in the opinion that a . 
rights are insecure when they conflict with the w ; 
numerical majority ; but English artisans know and eae 
about State rights, or about the functions of the Suprel 
Court, while they understand that their equals errr 
sovereign power in America, and that the Government Wi 


the Bill, the responsibility of acquiescence lay with the 


they control conducted a bloody war to a successiul 
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— is another England, without the class of gentry, and 
iit abundance of land. Mr. Bricur and his numerous fol- 
think fit to attribute the more general prosperity of the 

try to the social difference, which is at least more 
the economical distinction. Another external 
ase for Reform was furnished by the enormous increase, 
+ sumbers and efficiency, of the Continental armies. An inge- 
vnas essayist lately ridiculed the sound proposition that the 
ish upper classes had guarded against military or sacerdotal 
surpation by governing the Church and the army through 
wommittees of their own body. The result, it was answered 
ith plausible but irrelevant sarcasm, is found in a compara- 
finely secular clergy, and in an army which is incapable of 
lunding on the Continent; yet it is perfectly true that the 
ive objects of both arrangements were admirable in them- 
slves, and that they were effectually secured. For more 
tan # century the English nation cherished systematic 
i of standing armies, relying on occasional and tem- 
exertions for the maintenance of its rights and of its 

nk in the community of States. Alone among European 
ution’ England has hitherto avoided a conscription, and 
tly the army is comparatively small and expensive. 

The rise of the United States as a military Power would per- 
haps not be a sufficient ground for a change of system, for in 
time of peace there is no standing army in America, and 
Canada is almost the only possible scene of war between the 
two countries; but it is unsatisfactory and unsafe to remain 
warmed in the immediate neighbourhood of two millions of 
soldiers. In some form, compulsory service wili pro- 

bably be found indispensable ; and without the direct inter- 
vention of the bulk of the people in the choice of members 
of Parliament, it would be almost impossible to enforce a 
conscription. If it becomes necessary to dispense with the 
acient prejudice against a formidable standing army, the 
increase in the numbers of the rank and file will probably be 
accompanied by an entire change in the organization of the 
higher ranks of the service. Professional officers living on 
their pay, and looking to the army exclusively for their future 
career, will work far harder than the young gentlemen who 
now purchase their commissions, and they will sympathize 
much less with the social or constitutional prejudices of 
civilians. It will be the business of statesmen to restrain as 
far as possible the dangerous tendency of a change which will 
have been forced on the country by foreign example. It was 
not, perhaps, Lord Dersy’s wish to alter the character of the 
amy, or to strengthen Parliament and the Government at the 
expense of private immunities from ofiicial interference. His 
own theory of a political society probably coincides with the 
opinion of his Quarterly censor rather than with the pro- 
bable operation of the new Constitution. His infidelity to his 
professed creed admits of no vindication, but it is barely 
possible that he may have done service to his country, and 
the party which voted for his Bill is estopped from denouncing 
his inconsistency. Perhaps the best parts of the essay consist 
in the remarks on constitutional changes which have little 
connexion with party treachery or with Reform. It is scarcely 
just to denounce as a mischievous fiction the joint responsi- 
bility of Ministers for measures which have often not received 
: ous assent of the Cabinet. A Council of fifteen or 
axteen heads of departments must necessarily entrust to two 
or three leading members the control of general policy; and 
ifa Reform Bill had been as desirable as it seems to the 
Quarterly Reviewer objectionable, it would have been highly 
inconvenient to discuss its provisions at a full Council. ‘The 
rellcence of Lord Dersy and Mr. Disracti has little or nothing 
m common with the reticence of the directors of OVEREND 
and Gurney, for the dissentient Ministers, unlike the un- 
iain shareholders, had the option of repudiating their 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR’S ITALIAN POLICY. 


281s in Italy have taken a turn that was not expected 
@ week ago, but the world knows little of what has 
my happened. The French troops were put on board at 
P pers and then were disembarked. After a great amount 
telegraphing backwards and forwards, the Italian Go- 
Yetnment undertook that the invasion of the Papal terri- 
Re, should not continue, and it has not continued. 
resigned office, and has been appointed 
; Successor. ‘This is all that is really known, and every 
ion put what interpretation he pleases on facts which may 
in sO many One interpretation, which is 
ea. warranted by much in the past history of the rela- 


acomedy. It is necessary to throw a little dust in the eyes 
of Europe, and especially of Catholic Europe; and when the 
farce has been played out, and France has been allowed to 
enjoy an apparent triumph, then Italy will have her reward, 
and the temporal power will be quietly extinguished. To 
other observers it seems as if Italy had been challenged, and 
had given in. The Emperor was determined to risk an inter- 
vention, with all its consequences. He had made up his mind 
that to support the Pope was the best policy; and, having so 
determined, he gave Italy the choice between submission and 
war. Italy, having no allies, and no chance against France 
single-handed, chose the part of discretion, and did as she was 
bid. It is useless to speculate which account of the transaction 
is the more likely to be true. No one who was not a party to 
the transaction knows its secret history. But what is obvious 
is, that it was in the highest degree convenient to the 
Emperor that Italy should yield, and that the convenience 
of this course was hardly less to Victor Emmanuet. The 
Garibaldian invasion was singularly inopportune. Nothing 
had happened to give Italy a fair chance of success. Prussia 
would not help her in such a quarrel, and the position of 
affairs was not such that she could force either France or 
Prussia to befriend her. The invasion itself was not very 
successful, and it was clear that Italy could only make ~ 
it successful by openly aiding it. ‘The very success of 
the expedition, too, would have been full of danger to Victor 
Emmanuet. He has often been warned that, if he does 
not go where the Revolution tells him to go, he risks 
his crown. But he also risks it if he does go where he 
notoriously does not wish to go—if he confesses himself to 
be useless and without control over his subjects, and the mere 
slave of the popular will. A monarch may easily be too 
obstinate, but he may also be too docile, and Vicror 
EMMANUEL must sooner or later have chosen some opportunity 
of showing that he dared to think for himself. He has chosen 
to put off the hope of getting Rome for the present, and he 
has chosen this although, in choosing it, he has had to yield 
to foreign dictation. Whether he has chosen rightly will 
depend in a great measure on the uses to which the Emperor 
will be inclined to put his apparent victory. 


Things in France were in the very worst position in which 
they could be for the Italians. In inary times the 
feelings of a large portion of the French nation would be 
strongly against an expedition to uphold the temporal power. 
All the democratic and revolutionary party are of course 
strongly opposed to it, and the mass of people, who look only 
to practical results and think chiefly of what will pay, do not 
wish to spend money and engage French troops in an enter- 
prise which proposes to itself a hopeless aim, and of which 
they can see no certain end. The Emperor himself some years 
ago suggested the result of the Roman difficulty which a 
considerable proportion of his lay subjects would think the 
best of all possible solutions. He proposed that the Pore 
should have a palace at Rome and a princely revenue, and be 
left to walk about the ruins, and pray and reflect, and attend 
to spiritual matters generally. But the time was not at all 
favourable for such an arrangemcnt being effected. When the 
Emperor was in the height of his power, and when it was 
believed that he could do and did in Europe very much 
as he pleased, he could well afford to have it supposed that 
the King of IraLy took rather more than he ought to have got, 
but that France need not be displeased. But things have 
changed since then. The Emperor, fur from having to con- 
vinee his people that he is not everything in Europe, has to 
convince them that he is something. It has begun to be 
suspected that he is a failure. 1t seems as if he could be 
safely set at nought, and this is a most dangerous belief for 
the Sovereign of France to countenance. If he had not acted 
strongly in this Italian matter, it might have been conjectured 
that he would never act strongly again in anything, and Italy 
has been ordered to obey chiefly because Lovis NaroLeon 
wished to show that he was not altogether an old woman It 
was notorious, too, that Prussia had been the ally of Italy in 
the last war, and it was thought that the alliance of Prussia 
might be inspiriting the Italians to treat France with con- 
tempt. To have allowed the Italians to occupy Rome would 
have been to seem to quail before Prussia, and it was im- 
possible, in the present state of French irritation against 
Prussia, that the Emveror should let this be said of him. 
Without the support of intelligent lay liberal politicians the 
Emperor could not hope to overcome the intense opposition 
which the clerical party would thenceforth offer him if he 
gave Rome to the Italians. But, in the present state of 
things, the feelings of those who would support the Ewpznor 


Italy and France, finds in all this nothing but 


if his policy was adverse to the continuance of the temporal 
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power were very adverse to Italy, or were in favour of Italy | tively preach seditious discontent, violation of Stags eonduct 
only in a very lukewarm way. ‘They could not bear that | rights, and lawless aggression on a foreign country, It ig; aes 
France should be overlooked, or treated as if of the second | though it is strange that it should be necessary, to d elena mal 
order of importance, just at present. They did not wish to | tenets of the Roman Catholic Church against its prof the attempt 
suspect that Prussia was gaining, or could be thought to be | representatives and interpreters. No form of Christianj 
gaining, another advantage over them; and thus the Experor | inculeates rebellion, treason, or wanton abuse of gun: 
was obliged to undergo all the risks of intervention lest he | force, and there are orthodox Roman Catholics who 4. 
should be thought afraid of intervening. resent the perversion of their faith to objects of ambition aul cat ta 
The clerical party in France has shown great boldness on | injustice. ‘I'he temporal power of the Por himself has ever ye 7 
this occasion, and has met with much success. It has made | been affirmed as an article of faith, and it 18 assuredly not the respons 
the biggest noise it could make. Its bishops have issued the | duty of a prelate to disregard the laws and institutions of ji, | Cabine’ 
most fiery proclamations they could think of; the partisans of | Country. | The political evils of an exclusively sacerdoi) § ignoral 
the cause have been very enthusiastic, have subscribed money | °Tganization had been reduced to their lowest point in the sonal 1 
largely, and have been really willing to fight for the Pore. | cighteenth century, and since the French Revolution they enc 
It has been pronounced in high French circles to be good have been constantly becoming more conspicuous, Rom, | dusive 
style to go on a crusade for the Popr’s benefit ; and the troops Catholic priests and bishops are not the Only aspirants ty presum 
who nominally belong to the Pore have fought very well | Power who have mistaken the ostentatious display of class of 
for him, and have had considerable superiority over the in- | !F available force. When the alienation of Italy and thy with t 
surgents. But in ordinary times the clerical party is kept | ]@rtial revolt of Austria appear to have conveyed ho intelj. nations 
within very tight bounds in France. The Government does gible warning, the casual advantages of an alliance with lig, J of the 
not love it, and cannot love it; for the Government is based, as | “disaffection naturally encourage ecclesiastical presumption, | be the 
it boasts, on the principles of 1789, and these principles are On the Continent of Europe the pretensions of the hieracdy ft dip 
diametrically opposed to those of the Church. The clerical | ™S¢ 1 Inverse proportion to its resources. Vinee | 
| party is also generally restrained by being opposed to a party It would be unreasonable to blame the Austrian prelates fr his re 
which is stronger and greater than itself. But now there was | their anxiety to maintain the existing Concordat. A mon advise 
| no party to keep the clerical party in check, for the party | comprehensive view of the interests which they defend would § “2° 
| 


that generally opposes it had its own action fettered by its | perhaps incline them to a compromise which might conciliay § 
sensitiveness as to the national honour and the present | secular jealousy and avert probable collisions; but no cas § @™ 
position of France in Europe. It must be remembered, too, | of men readily abdicates legal power, and it is a painfl per ay 
that the danger which the Emrrror seems to have insisted on | sacrifice to acknowledge that the greatest triumph of th defere 
| so strongly was the danger lest the occupation of Rome under | Church during the present generation was temporary and w- abe 
the auspices and at the bidding of the revolutionary party in | tenable. The reaction which followed the anarchy of 1848 il 
Italy, might set in movement the revolutionary party through- | was carried in Austria to the same extreme in Churchai § 
out Europe. Now, throughout his reign, Louis Narotron | in State. Absolute despotism was sanctified by abject gover 
has shown himself consistent in one thing. He is more afraid | submission to the Holy See, and confessors congratulated yoo 
of the revolutionary party than of the clerical party, and rather | courtiers on the immunity of the Empzror from all respo- bars 
than let the revolutionary party gather head, he will make | sibilities in this world and the next. A similar Concordt § "J ‘ 
| use of the clerical party to keep it down. It may be said | had provided for the security of the Church in Piedmont; {| 7°? 
that the best way to suppress the revolutionary party in Italy | and the refusal of Rome to relax obsolete obligations led to Emp 
would have been to let the Government supersede it by | its natural result in the disgust of the people, and in the = 
occupying Rome itself. But this is not by any means certain. | dogged contumacy of the Government. Against the open ani § “8 
The Kina might have superseded the Revolution in order to | passive resistance which extended over the peninsula of ™™ 
occupy Rome; but then, when Rome was occupied, the Revo- | Piedmont grew into Italy, the Holy Sce could only rely on its pie 
lution might have superseded the Kine; and if the Revolution | own spiritual fulminations, and on the fitful patronage of be 
had been triumphant in Rome, and the Italian Government | France. Time will show whether the home of Latin Catholi- 4 
had been either swept away or made subservient to its | cism has become the centre of a permanent schism; but it is rs 
wishes, a dangerous movement might have spread to France | certain that a great part of the Italian population has prac- I 
at a moment when the Emrrror was weakened by the deadly | tically abandoned its allegiance to the Pore, and the insolent Ze 
hostility of the clerical party, which he would have provoked | declamations of foreign priests on the duty of conquering ani J migh 
if he had allowed the Italians to occupy Rome. But, if what | punishing Italy will tend to widen and perpetuate the guf J calt 
he has done before is any guide to what he will do again, | which separates the nation from the dominant Church. Indig- Rav: 
we may expect that the Emperor will choose the first good | nant patriots will not pause to remark that infuriated French J 9 t0 


| opportunity to show that he is still with Italy in feeling | bishops include the Jupas of the Tuileries in the promiscuous Arcl 
and purpose, and will urge forward some change in the | curses which they imprecate on the Herops and Pizatsso Mr. 
position of the Roman question which will be grateful to | Florence. Austria is travelling the same road as Italy more ing 
Italy and to the Liberal portion of his own subjects. If the | slowly and more safely. ‘The head of the House of Harssuri As 
present crisis glides by, it may be predicted with some con- | has in former times encroached dangerously on Papal preto- dese 

fidence that before long he will find some way of giving | gatives, but Francis Josepn, like Josrpy IL., is treated with a and 

Italy to understand that, if she will but act in concert with | consideration not accorded to the Sovereign whom Pius IX. full 

him, she shall have what she wants. childishly delights to call the Subalpine King. At Viennaa > tule 

at Turin, it is found that astringent Concordat is incompatible fof | 

with a Constitution. It is easy for an absolute monarch to Vir 

AUSTRIA AND THE CONCORDAT. ensure his own spiritual welfare at the price of the religious _ 

i ae Roman Catholic Hierarchy has lately earned a com- rights of his subjects; but experience has — com 

plimentary contrast with the Anglican Synod, as a body Spain, that Parliaments are culpably ae Sia ah af 

which knows what it wants. Many collateral adyantages | 40" of constitutional rulers. The previous 1 : shes od 

result from the clear perception of a definite purpose; and it | ©¢clesiastical supremacy with civil despotism we : in 

is not surprising that Irish, French, and Austrian prelates | S¥élicient motive for the suppression of extravagan dis 

should speak in plainer terms than an assemblage which is privileges. : ky: 

not even engaged in a plot against liberty or orderly govern- Cardinal Ravscuer and his colleagues committed the grave end 

ment. An English or American bishop shares with his | error of insulting the Eureror, as well as the Reichsrath, by lai 

unconsecrated countrymen a sense of duty to a society of | appealing directly to a sovereign authority which had already fect 

which his own peculiar corporation forms only a part. Al- | submitted itself to definite limitations. They probably thought rig 

though he may sometimes yield to the temptation of sceking | that the imputation of bad faith would be personally acceptable Fe 
the aggrandizement of his own profession, it is not his | to the Emperor; but before they assumed that his promises é 

habitual occupation to vindicate clerical privileges or to | were worthless, they ought in prudence to have ascertained the 

seek for an extension of ecclesiastical power. The diffusion | that he intended to break them. ‘To some minds, or to minds pe: 

of religious truth and the cultivation of ordinary virtucs | subjected toa certain training, an objection to profitable perfidy lin 


scarcely admit of rhetorical vigour or epigrammatic terse- | is inconceivable, and lax morality inevitably impairs 
ness of expression. There may be a question whether it | faculty of calculating the balance of advantage. To 

is worth while to promulgate solemn commonplaces, but | understandings it is obvious that the Emperor of AUsTRlA 
Encyclical letters would be greatly improved in character if | would involve himself in inextricable difficulties by violating 
they were restricted to the utterance of wholesome truisms. | pledges which he has probably given with perfect sincerity 
Cardinal Cutten, Cardinal Ravscuzr, and the Bishop of ‘Che worst possible education and the counsels of 
On.eans deal with more exciting themes when they respec- | lous advisers explained much of the youthful error and mi 
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which characterized the beginning of a disastrous 
4+ but Francis Joseru has proved that he is not inca- 
we of learning from experience, and after many abortive 
ts he has, at the cost of much self-denial, won back 
the suspended loyalty of Hungary by conceding the ancient 
“te of the Kingdom. Under the guidance of the same 
‘ous Minister, he is now seriously engaged in the diffi- 
calt task of giving the subjects of his Western dominions a 
ntative Constitution. Having already established a 
nsible Ministry, with a Protestant at the head of the 
(ybinet, he finds that the great Church dignitaries affect 
- aorance of all that has passed, and that they appeal to his per- 
gnal intervention for the maintenance of the Concordat. The 
ce that the arrangement, as a treaty, falls within the ex- 
dusive competence of the Crown, furnishes no excuse for the 
ption of the prelates. If Rome is a foreign Power, no 
class of subjects can have any special pretension to remonstrate 
with their own Government against the breach of an inter- 
national compact. But a measure which affects the relations 
of the Austrian clergy to the Austrian laity cannot properly 
be the subject of a treaty. Whether the Concordat belongs 
to diplomacy or legislation, it falls equally within the pro- 
yince of a genuine Parliament; and the Emperor conveyed 
his rebuke in the most logical form when he told his intrusive 
advisers that he had referred their remonstrance to his 
nsible advisers. It is amusing, though perhaps incon- 
venient, that the Minister who is to examine the danger of 
encouraging heresy is himself a heretic. Baron Beuvsr will 
ps feel it his duty to exhibit the utmost outward 
deference to dignitaries who can scarcely claim his spiritual 
obedience; but only an Ultramontane prelate could be- 
lieve that it was possible to maintain a Concordat perfectly 
ble to Rome in a country which allows itself to be 
governed by a Protestant. The Emperor of Austria will 
probably be wise enough to keep himself clear from em- 
barrassing engagements during his visit to Paris; but, in 
ay case, his diplomatic position will be more secure in 
proportion to the absence of domestic complications. The 
Emperor NapoLron will not be indisposed to sympathize 
with the vexation which may have been caused by the 
arrogance of the Austrian prelates, and he will scarcely 
recommend to his less experienced guest unqualified deference 
to ecclesiastical encroachments. Either potentate perhaps 
considers himself in some sense the representative of the 
medieval Emperors; and Henry V. or Freperick II. would 
have envied the facility with which modern sovereigns defy 
the pretensions of Rome. 


Zealous advocates of what is called the voluntary system 
might find a useful lesson in considering why it is more diffi- 
cult to deal with Cardinal CuLten than with Cardinal 
Ravscuer. It is at least as criminal to apologize for rebellion 
as to forget the existence of a new Constitution, and the Irish 
Archbishop defends the Fenians much as Mr. BeesLey or 
Mr. Conareve defends the Sheffield murderers, by classify- 
ing their crimes with doubtful acts or with venial offences. 
A secret society for the promotion of anarchy or murder 
deserves condemnation because it is rebellious or murderous, 
and not because it is secret; but Cardinal CuLLen care- 
fully confines his censures to the violation of an arbitrary 
tule of the Church, condoning by implication the breach 
of the highest rules of morality. The Archbishop of 
Vierxa can be referred to a responsible Minister, and even 
the Bishop of OrLeans or the Archbishop of RENNES can 
be effectually restrained if his double-edged invectives be- 
come intolerable to the Government of France. The clergy 
af an Establishment has given hostages to morality and 
order; but the rulers of a voluntary Church are enabled, 
m the freest country in the world, to pursue their 
own corporate objects with impunity, in utter disregard of 
yalty and of the public welfare. It is impossible to 
endow a Church against the will of the clergy, but the 
clim of unlimited interference is not consistent with per- 
fect independence of the State, as well as of the rules of 
right and wrong. A priesthood which pretends to think 
Fenians no worse than Freemasons has not proved its fitness 
‘control education. The Austrian hierarchy may still cause 

Government considerable trouble; but an established 


fai Privileged clergy is bound to society by indissoluble 


THE REFORM LEAGUE AND FENIANISM. 
hes been raised, What is to be the future 

Reform League? Arguing from precedent, it is sai 
that, a8 the Corn-law League found it convenient when its 


work was done to suffer, or invite, a painless dissolution, so 
the camarilla of Mr. Beaxgs will exhale like Ausrey’s Ghost 
—not without a twang and a perfume. But there is really 
no analogy between the cases. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
was the one and exhaustive object of a body of thoughtful 
men. A single change was to them an end, and their 
speeches, publications, and demonstrations were only means 
towards that one end. With the Leaguers the reverse is the 
case. ‘Their end is to dictate to the Executive, to control 
public action, and to lord it over Ministers, Parliaments, and 
parties. Reform of the Suffrage was a means to this end, but 
only a means. GariBaLpI, Unionism, Land Tenure, the 
regulation of the police—all these, and any conceivable 
number of subjects, may be equally means to what may and 
must be always the end of the Bolt Court Convention, namely, 
to be the arbiters of the policy and government of the als 
country. ‘Till they have gained this object there is no reason 
whatever why the Leaguers should abdicate their functions. 
Indeed there is much the other way. Hitherto they have been 
only gainers; and when men are flushed with victory, it is 
scarcely reasonable that they should be expected to lay down 
their arms. We do not, therefore, look for any disbandment 
of the political guerilla leaders. Much more important is it 
to watch, and from time to time to note, what they choose to 
let ooze out of their policy. No doubt it is natural enough 
to think of them very contemptuously; an inbred scorn of 
politicians who have their own views about the aspirate, and 
treat the three concords with as little deference as the three 
Estates of the Realm, is natural to educated men. But it is 
of no use to affect to deny what they have done. They were 
strong enough or disagreeable enough to compel a party 
powerful in every element of influence to submit to a degra- 
dation in which, for the first time in our constitutional history, — 
honour, and therefore self-respect, was lost. On the day when 
the Leaguers levelled the Hyde Park railings, and wrested from 
a pusillanimous Executive an assent to their boast that the 
peace of the capital was at their mercy, the Reform League 
became a power. There is much to justify President Bra.es’s 
boast that, had it not been for his magnanimity, London 
streets would have run with blood. Why should the men 
who can say and who have done this, and who cannot be con- 
tradicted, shrink into obscurity? It is not in the nature of 
men—at least of levellers—to commit this sort of suicide. 

At any rate the “Council of the League” feel that they 
have a future before them. Lucrarr and and Cremer 
are not the men to hide their lights under a bushel. As for 
poor Mr. Beats, probably the fate which has already attended 
the earliest demagogues of a revolution awaits him. Already 
he is beginning to be suspected of prudence and moderation, 
and the day is perhaps not far distant when he will be 
requested to abdicate in favour of a bolder strategy. Apropos 
of what we do not exactly understand, Mr. Beates has ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Council of the League, in which he 
takes occasion to go back to first principles, and to refer to the 
fundamentals of his belief and practice. Whenever a Church 
or a party or a leader thinks it necessary to remind people 
of first principles, we may be quite sure that the anchors are 
dragging. When, therefore, Mr. Beaces observes “ that his prin- 
“ ciple is, and always has been, that the people should, in their 
“ united numerical strength, seek the removal of national 
“ grievances by the firm, resolute, but peaceful, expression of 
“ public opinion in a lawful and constitutional manner "— 
and when he refers to the recent triumphs of the League as 
an instance in point, and adverts to “the Fenians as having 
“taken the opposite course, and appealed to a physical force 
“ standard instead of a moral one "—we know what he means. 
We may suggest a doubt whether he has always in practice 
observed the line between physical and moral arguments; but 
there is nothing to find fault with in his principle. The 
Council of the League, however, find grievous fault with the 
President. His principle is not their principle; and we are 
glad to have gained this step towards understanding the 
League. It seems to be the etiquette of the League that all 
communications from the President should be entered on the 
minutes. On the usual motion that Mr. Beaces’s letter, from 
which we have made extracts, should receive this formal and 
complimentary assent, Mr. Lucrart, at the meeting of the 
League Council on Wednesday last, objected to the publica- 
tion of the letter, and specially objected to the principle 
enunciated in that part of the letter which condemned 
Fenianism, “ because he felt that the Irish people were fully 
“ justified in using physical force.” Mr. Cooper cordially 
endorsed the justification of the Irish using physical force, 
and Mr. Opcer howled his assent to Mr. Lucrart’s treasonable 
and murderous sentiments. He (Opaer) remarked that 
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“Treland would never make an impression on her rulers 
“ until Ireland knocked down some of her rulers, whether 
“in the way of the Hyde Park railings, or otherwise, 
“he did not know”; and so member after member of 
the Council shrieked on, all and each of them avowing sym- 
pathy with Fenianism, and denouncing Mr. Braves and Mr. 
Beates’s letter as “ an abortion.” The result was that, owing 
only to the appeals of Mr. Lanarey and Colonel Dickson, a 
motion was carried for receiving Mr. Beaves’s letter, but with 
the express proviso, “ without approving all the views contained 
“in it.” A gleam of sense, or of that suspicion which some- 
times looks like sense, impelled a Mr. GoLprine to move that 
the “letter should not be reported in the newspapers "—a 
motion which was instantly met by the only reporter present 
preparing to leave the room. This vigorous action surprised the 
League, and we are indebted to the Morning Star of Thursday 
for a full report of the meting and a complete copy of Mr. 
Bea letter. 

All this is significant. As far as formal action goes, the 
Council of the League declines to accept Mr. Beates’s “ prin- 
‘“‘eiple” of denouncing physical force, and declines to follow 
Mr. Beates in his condemnation of the Fenian conspiracy. 
"The inference is irresistible, that the League stands committed 
to what was openly avowed by almost every speaker—a dis- 
tinct approval of the Fenian policy. The League openly 
avows treason. We are not much surprised at the desire to 
keep this little incident out of the newspapers. Treason does 
not like reporters, But we now know what we have to 
expect, and the Leaguers have not been slow to apply these 
doctrines. They not only take their side with rebellion, but 
protest against the arming and drilling of the police; they 
will not have what they superciliously style ‘‘a useful body of 


“men in their sphere” turned into an armed and semi- 


miltary force. It is just as well that it should come to this, 
and that the issue between the League and society should be 
thus openly and candidly announced. 

The condition of matters is this :—As a mere matter of fact, 
Treland is at the present moment only held down by military 
force, and the peace and safety of every town in England is 
menaced. Chester Castle, supposed to be a strong depot of 
arms, was all but surprised. Fenian prisoners in Ireland, 
almost as a rule, manage to escape from imprisonment. Crown 
witnesses against the Fenians are systematically subjected to 
iurderous assaults. In the city of Manchester Fenian pri- 
soners are openly and violently rescued, and the police shot 
and overpowered. In London streets the police are also shot 
down or murderously assaulted, if not by Fenians, by des- 
peradoes who adopt the Fenian method. It is very likely 
that most of the rumours of Fenian outbreaks, and Fenian 
attacks on armouries and dockyards, are floated by the Fenians 
themselves to attract attention to their simulated powers and 
strength. But something else comes of it. Somehow or other 
the dangerous classes of all our great cities have profited by 
the hint. Whether it isa “ Fenian bugaboo” or not, it has 
become a practice to shoot down or to stab the police in 
detail, and to attempt a rescue of prisoners from the custody 
of the law on the slightest chance of success. The war 
between society and the dangerous classes, or roughs—between 
order and rapine—has begun. Lawlessness knows its strength, 
and of course is already using it. It is not safe anywhere to 
allow large assemblages of people, not because the assemblages 
mean mischief, but because they offer an opportunity to des- 
peradoes who are fully conscious of their strength. ’ 

This is the real argument against such an entertainment, at 
the most but puerile, as that of Lord Mayor’s Day. It has at 
last come to this, that we are only living upon sufferance ; 
and that, were it not for the police, the peace of every home in 
the Empire is hazarded. This means that we are more than 
threatened with physical force ; or, in other words, we have 
only the police to rely upon. This is an undoubted fact, 
which requires no exaggeration or lofty talk to embellish it. 
‘Lhe stiletto and revolver are now the arguments of a party. 
‘The League are all for physical force ; and even Mr. Beaters, 
pacific as we believe him to be, is ready to denounce any 
organization for making the police more efficient, or even 
for protecting that body from cowardly assassination. This 
is avowed; and it is saying nothing to add that only a 
knave could entertain these sentiments, and only a fool 
would avow them. But folly and knavery have had their 
triumph, and are not likely to forego its sweets. There 
are plenty of precedents for their doctrine. We may, 
in the serenity of our powers of political logic, draw 
a distinction between the wrongs of Ireland and the 
wrongs of Rome; but Opger has, for his purpose, a broad 
enough justification of his sympathy with Fenians, and of his 


= 
cheers for their physical force doctrines, in the 
approval which is lavished upon GarpaLpr pire et fils As 
the Leaguers say, they are not prepared to blame any Trish 
man for using physical force. When Onaer declared that, i 
he were an Irishman, he would be a Fenian, his hypothetical 
treason was saluted with a volley of cheers from the League 
Council. Yes; but what does it signify what is suid 
bellowed by the like of Opcer and Lucrarr? Is F 
likely to be overthrown by this horde of illiterate glass. 
blowers and tailors and carpenters? Perhaps not; but yp 
have got to be where we are by reason of these Oars 
and Lucrarts and Cremers and Coopers; and more than 
they are getting the upper hand of such, by compari 
shreds of respectability and wrecks of education as their 
hitherto leaders, Messrs. Beates and Dickson and Baxmp 
Lancuiey. The children are eating up Saturn, and the tail jg 
swallowing the head. The League adopts and proclaims 
Fenianism. And there the matter may as well rest. It yl] 
be our own fault if we are not ready for the League's next 
move, and in more senses than one their growth is significantly 
progressive. 


GERMANY. 


bling Germans will for the present regard with courteous and 

silent complacency the embarrassments which are entailed 
on France by the recent disturbances in the Papal territory, 
Luxemburg is no longer remembered at Paris, and Bavaria or 
Wurtemberg might adhere to the Northern Confederation with- 
out provoking any formidable remonstrance. One of the most 
common among interesting spectacles is presented to the student 
of contemporary history when, in the political figure-dance, 
Germany retires for a time, and Italy comes forward to the 
front of the European stage. The highly improbable rumour 
that the Roman disturbances have been promoted by Prussia 
is but a reflection of the obvious fact that it is convenient to 
divert toa new object the jealousy of a troublesome rival. 
The beginning of strife, if it resembles the letting out of 
water, sometimes serves as a drain while it threatens an 
inundation. It is doubtful whether the suspension of 
danger from without will facilitate or delay the progress of 
German unity. Count Bismark has hitherto firmly rejected 
the overtures of Baden for separate admission into the 
Confederacy, and he has informed all the Southern Govem- 
ments that Prussia will only listen to a collective applica- 
tion. It is possible that his decision may have rested on 
considerations of external danger which might have arisen 
from the partial exclusion of Bavaria, after Wurtemberg, 
Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt had been admitted into the 
Union. A considerable change in the arrangements of Prague 
might have been regarded by France as a challenge; and 
there is a powerful Bavarian party which inclines to a 
Austrian, or even a French, alliance rather than to practical 
incorporation with Prussia. If Count Brsmarx’s backwardness 
has been caused by anxiety to avoid pretexts of foreign 
quarrel, the Italian complications which occupy the attention 
of France may perhaps render him more accessible to the 
overtures of the Grand Duke of Bapen and of the Deputies of 
Wurtemberg. One crusade at a time is enough for the most 
adventurous of governments and of nations. The chimera 
of natural boundaries, and the supposed duties attaching t 
the self-styled first-born of the Church, reciprocally exclude 
one another as objects of immediate pursuit. The times are 
past in which French armies fought simultaneously in Russia 
and in Spain. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the diminution of 
pressure from without may slacken the tendency of the 
German States to complete their defensive organization. 
his well-known speech to the Baden Chamber, the GRax? 
Doke avowed, without any pretence of diplomatic reserve, the 
necessity of seeking Prussian protection against the possible 
aggressions of a foreign Power. It is for the same object that 
the representatives of Wurtemberg and the popular party 12 
Bavaria have steadily overruled both the distaste of the 
democrats for the Prussian monarchy, and the religious 4 
aristocratic antipathies of the Catholic and Conservative 
minority. It may be plausibly argued that, as the atten 
tion of France is now occupied elsewhere, it is unnect® 
sary, or no longer urgent, to close the German 
against an imaginary invader. All dispassionate ss 
were surprised at the indiscretion of French orators ; 
writers in accelerating by idle threats the accomplishre 
of the union which had ‘only been imperfectly projected 
Nikolsburg and Prague. The Italian diversion will effectually 
prevent the repetition of the mistake ; and, in default of reasons 
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for patriotic irritation, national feeling may to some extent | may still be theoretically possible. The bonds which unite 
_qelax its centripetal force. Many private interests, and some | the right and left banks of the Main can be drawn tighter at 


table sentiments, will be injuriously affected by ‘even | the pleasure of Prussia. Only a few days since, Prince Hourn- 
the partial abolition of local independence. ‘The princes cannot | Long explained to the Bavarian Chamber the impossibility of 
permanently sympathize with the policy which reduces them | rejecting the conditions imposed by Prussia on the renewal of 
to the feudal vassalage from which their ancestors six or | the Customs’ Union; and the Liberal Opposition publicly 
seven centuries ago emerged into the rank of petty Sove- acquiesced in the opinions of the Government. Austria seems, 
reigns. Every Court is surrounded like a planet by its | with unaccountable imprudence, to have protested against the 
atmosphere and its satellites, and the little Residences of | military treaties at the very moment when France was both 
Germany have reason to fear the impoverished solitude of | unable and unwilling to support the remonstrance. The un- 
the provincial capitals of Italy. The term of mediatization, seasonable interference of the Government of Vienna will pro- 
which was invented sixty or seventy years ago to designate | bably remove the last objections to the ratification of the 
the class of deposed and pensioned rulers, may perhaps not | treaties, Count Bismark might reply to those who censure 
extend to the more considerable potentates of the modern | his slowness or passive expectation, that he may confidently 
Confederacy ; but the same process will inevitably reduce | rely for the future, as in the past, on the blunders of his 


them to insignificance, if not to private stations. In the | adversaries, 


absence of immediate excitement a considerable deadweight 
of passive resistance will always impede the movement towards 
German unity. Future historians will perhaps blame the 


Prussian Minister for neglecting the opportunity of profiting T 


by the national enthusiasm which was aroused by the triumph 
of Sadowa, and by the later menaces of France. 
It is probable that Count Bismarx’s resolution has been 


THE ENGLISH MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


HE appointment of a successor to Sir Freperick Bruce 
has renewed the discussion, to which we have already 


called attention, cn diplomatic promotions. Mr. ‘Tuornton, 
the English Minister to the only Imperial Court on the 
American Continent, has been named Minister to the oldest 


eliberately formed on grounds of domestic policy. Although 
: 4 Ea hie ; and most powerful of American Republics. Many obvious 


he has earned and received the confidence of his countrymen 
by a series of remarkable public services, in the midst of his 


considerations conspired to recommend this nomination. It 
unites the qualities of local proximity and merited promotion— 


popularity he has never affected to become a Liberal. His 
the reward of a faithful official with the least derangement of 


desire to maintain the supremacy of the Crown has been dis- 
played, not only in his transactions with the Prussian House 
of Deputies, but in the wide franchise of the constituency 
which hgs elected the North German Parliament. Well 
knowing that, in Germany as in other countries, the educated 


and middle classes are the most vigilant guardians of free- | k 


the public service. Yet, laudable as the appointment is on 
many grounds, it has been assailed in unexpected quarters. 
The Times leads the assault with the war cry of “ Who is Mr. 
“ THornTon ?” and intimates pretty strongly that, in order to 


eep the American people in good humour, the Minister to the 


United States should be a Somebody—that is, a personage of 


dom, Count Bismark, like Mr. Disrag.i, has appealed to | United 2 is, a 

the people to support the prerogative against the Liberal | high diplomatic celebrity or high social rank in England ; and 

party. ‘The Federal Assembly, though it is respectably con- | that Mr. Tuorwron, being neither the one nor the other, is not 
a fit and proper representative of England at Washington. 


stituted, has thys far justified his expectations by adopting 
nearly all the proposals of the presiding Government. The 


There are two modes of regarding this question—one in 


Hanoverians and the Poles would be outvoted if they | reference to its general, the other to its special and personal, 


attempted to organize an Opposition; and the represen- | ¢ 
tatives of some of the annexed or dependent States are not 
disinclined to thorough amalgamation with Prussia. The 


onditions. It is fortunate for the country that there is such 


a thing as a regular Foreign Service, in which men are trained 
by years of preparation and experience for the successive gra- 


Federal Parliament has enacted for the whole of its terri- 
tory the Prussian law of conscription, and in other respects 
the administrative system of the dominant State will rapidly 
pervade all Northern Germany. A prudent statesman may 
reasonably wish to leaven the more limited mass with Prus- 
sian habits and traditions before he deals with the additional 
bulk of the Southern States. The precedent of Italy is not 
encouraging to the advocates of rapid change, for Naples and 
Sicily have hitherto hung as a deadweight on the nobler and 
more civilized provinces of the North and the Centre. It is 
true that Bavaria and Baden are not semi-barbarous haunts 
of fanatics and brigands; but Bavaria, at least, would not be 
easily or suddenly assimilated to Prussia. 
also aware that ultra-Liberal or Republican doctrines prevail 
extensively among the Suabian population ; and it might even 
be doubtful whether a Parliament including representatives 
from the whole of South-Western Germany would be amenable 
to the influences which control the present Assembly. If all the 
States beyond the Main were to apply in common for admis- 
sion to the Confederacy, it would be impossible to reject their 
petition without offering a shock to national feeling ; but pro- 
bably the Prussian Government would on its own account 
prefer to abide, during the present generation, by the stipula- 


tions of Prague. 


Count Bismark is 


dations of diplomacy, and that as yet the convenient doctrine 
of the Sovereign’s prerogative has not, in the interests of 
jobbery, been invoked to oppose a formidable barrier to 
the promotion of merit. As yet there is no temerity in 
the hopes of a diplomatist who, without the influence of famil 

connexion, trusts that experience, diligence, and fidelity will 
ultimately elevate him to higher and more important posts. 
At any rate he has the consolation of knowing that nothing 
but extreme demerit can expose him to the bitter fate which 
a kindred service too often reserves for those who have de- 
voted their lives, talents, and fortunes to it. He will not 
be allowed, after having exhausted his official salary and 
ruined his private fortune in maintaining the dignity of 
his station and the honour of his Sovereign, to languish 
for the remainder of his impoverished life in obscurity and 
neglect. He will not find his career suddenly stopped and his 
natural ambition thwarted by the intrusion of interlopers, who 
filch away the prizes without having borne the fatigues of 
diplomatic life. An unwritten code, wise in the interests of the 
public, and generous to the feelings of a distinguished service, 
prevents the frequent occurrence of flagrant favouritism, or 
the disregard of honourable devotion. It is only in accord- 
ance with recognised traditions that Mr. TuornTon pro- 
ceeds from Rio Janeiro to Washington, and thus crowns a 
career which had been previously marked by usefulness and 


The Treaties of 1866,combined with the Customs’ Union, are a 
industry in many of the Republics of Central and Southern 


nearly as advantageous to Prussia as a Federal union, and they 


involve the collateral or negative advantage of excluding the | America. 


outlying States from all share in determining the common 
policy. The hardships of a dependent alliance which cannot 
conveniently be shaken off furnish the weaker party with 
strong reasons for promoting annexation; and the debates in 
some of the South German Assemblies have shown that the 
inconvenience of the existing relations to Prussia are thoroughly 
understood. Yet there is no doubt that the various Chambers 
will ratify the treaties, as they must necessarily cling to the 
economic benefits of the Customs’ Union. ‘The establishment 
of internal free-trade throughout the greater part of Germany 
was the most respectable achievement of the Prussian siates- 
men of a former generation, and the continuance of the same 
system is still one of the most efficient methods of securing poli- 
‘tical supremacy. When awar or a diplomatic rupture would 
Create a new commercial frontier, all classes habitually recog- 
huge the inconvenience or impracticability of a separation which 


There is, therefore, nothing on the ground of precedent to 
be urged against the promotion of Mr. Trornton. It is 
perfectly in accordance with precedent. It has been earned 
by him in the course of a long and faithful apprenticeship, 
and it is offered to him as a prize after a two years’ residence 
at an Imperial Court. But those who assail it assail it not 
because it is against, but because it is in agreement with, pre- 
cedent. They ask, Who is Mr. Tuornton? and demand that 
somebody of greater note should be sent out. If this means 
thatthe Minister or Ambassador at some European Court 
sheydd go to Washington, it means something opposed to all 
the’rules and traditions of the Foreign Office. Our interests 
at Washington are represented by a Minister, and, therefore, 
we cannot commit them to one who is already an Ambassador 
somewhere else; neither would it be promotion to transfer a 
Minister from an old Legation in Europe to one of a more 
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predict the issue of many of the discussions which must arise 
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recent date in America. If it is contended that a distin- 
guished person outside of the diplomatic pale should be 
selected, our first objection is that such a nomination would 
infringe the understood rules of the service, and, if it were 
not itself made the instrument of a job, would at least become 
a precedent for future jobs. Apart from this objection, there 
are others founded on considerations of public policy. Is it 
necessary? Is it even expedient? The proposal, in fact, is 
neither more nor less than this—that a peer should go to 
Washington. That is what all this circumlocutory depreciation 
of Mr. Tuornton really means. But we confess that we are 
unable to see the reason for such an arrangement. The Times 
has become ‘so aristocratic in its tastes of late years, and has 
developed such a love for lords, that doubtless it would have 
them everywhere—except perhaps in their own House. For 
our own part we do not share the feelings of the Times, and we 
think a peer rather out of place than otherwise at Washington. 
What is there that a lord could do for us at Washington, that 
a Commoner could not do? We have had two lords there in 
immediate succession—one a Scotch, the other an English, 
peer. And what did either of them effect by the mere force 
of rank? It would be impossible to exaggerate Lord Lyons’ 
indefatigable industry and conscientious attention to his 
harassing work; but the value of his labours was not in- 
creased, though their merit might be, by his title. He 
did, in fact, work as hard when he was Mr. Lyons as 
he did when he was Lord Lyons. Nor do we see any 
ground for the assertion that any titled English Minister 
would have an advantage over one who was a Commoner. 
Indeed, every reason seems to be against it, That a 
patriotic President or Secretary of a country which has, in the 
very framework of its Constitution, expressed its repugnance 
to gradations of rank and hereditary titles should be better 
disposed to transact business with a titled than with an 
untitled diplomatist, implies a suspicion strangely uncom- 
plimentary to the honesty or the good sense of American 
politicians. It implies also an ignorance of our own social 
system which, though it may exist in America, it is not our 
business to encourage. It is not improbable that many 
Americans (like many Italians and Spaniards) grow up in the 
belief that lords are the only persons among us who are 
trained in the humanities which do not permit manners to be 
fierce, and that the rest of us, who are not agricultural 
labourers or factory hands, are like their own farmers from 
Indiana or Ohio. It is certainly not worth while to go out 
of our way to humour this superstition, or to give currency 
to the notion that an ordinary English gentleman of liberal 
education is not qualified to negotiate with the average 
members of a Cabinet of the United States. If ever 
the superstition was out of season, it is now; for, during 
the days of Southern ascendency, aristocratic ideas were cul- 
tivated at Washington. At any rate the Southern senators 
bore some resemblance to the English aristocracy in their 
character and their privileges. Having themselves a more 
permanent footing in the national congress than their Northern 
compeers, they had, in some instances, acquired almost an 
hereditary interest in the Government of the Republic. In 
days when Virginia and South Carvlina gave to the Union 
Presidents and Secretaries of State, and when the same 
Southern families continually reappeared in the national 
councils to dictate the national policy, it might have been 
deemed expedient to conciliate the dominant section by the 
presence of an ambassador who in his own person gratified 
their favourite love of distinctions, But now the Southern 
ascendency has passed away. The very name of aristocracy 
stinks in the nostrils of that triumphant party whose conquest 
has been consolidated by the unstinted outpouring of Southern 
blood. There surely can be no reason for sending to such a 
country, governed by such a party, a Minister whose very 
designation must be an offence and an impertinence to those 
with whom he will have to conter. 


- Nor, in considering this question, ought we to overlook 
the nature of the actual and probable subjects of future dis- 
cussion between the two Governments. There are many 
bones to pick, and they will not be thrown all at once into 
the arena. Ezeh will be taken in due time, and that time 
will not be of our choosing. It would be of course rash to 


within the next ten years. But, if experience of the past is 
allowed to be a sate guide for conjecturing the future, it is 
tolerably easy to guess that in six cases out of ten America 
will be the exacting and England the yielding party. Of 
course we are assuming that no change will come over the 
national temper and the national counsels; that a caution 


Parliament; and that, for one reason or another, a ru 
with the United States will be the very last cone 
thought of or provided for by us. This may not aly. 
be so; but at the present moment there scems no : 
pect of our abandoning a policy and a principle which 
suit our temper and interests. On this assumption, th 
it is safe to say that on America will devolve the du of 
making exactions; on England, that of complying with em. 
In that event, less will depend upon the rank than y 
the tact of the Minister by whom England may be ps 
presented. Of course, if submission ought to be carried to 
the utmost imaginable limit, this object could not be better 
attained than by proportioning the rank of our representative 
to the magnitude of our concessions. For instance 
posing that it should ever become the duty of an English 
Minister to devise the most humiliating mode of maki 
some painful surrender of his country’s claims, the process 
would be effectually accomplished by selecting a Duke as 
the medium of the transaction. But we forbear to sug. 
gest a position which has not yet occurred to the most 
anti-English politician either among American Republicans 
or our own Radical Reformers. The ordinary routine of 
diplomatic duties at Washington may, it is easy to conceive, 
furnish abundant matter of irritation and petty annoyance, 
without introducing the apprehension of gratuitous humi- 
liation. The society at Washington is not of such uniform 
refinement that an English -peer would court a post in which 
he would be expected to give precedence to every Western 
Senator and to be slapped on the back by every Western Re- 
presentative. In Mr. ‘THornton the American people will learn 
to respect a gentleman who has won promotion and inspired 
confidence by the same arts—namely, by industry, fidelity, 
courtesy, and good sense. Those who know European society 
will discover that the want of an hereditary title argues the 
absence neither of dignity nor of refinement ; and Englishmen 
who hate a job will rejoice that no hypothetical State necessity 
has been allowed to postpone the claims of a tried and meri- 
torious public servant to those of a more powerful but less 
experienced competitor. 


FIXED INCOMES. 


HAT these are bad times for the holders of fixed incomes 
is a truth which those who have their incomes fixed 
know by sad experience, and which is obvious after a 
moment’s reflection to those who are fortunate enough to be 
able to get more when they have to spend more. A few years 
ago a clergyman who got a living of a thousand a year was 
considered a made man. He could marry, and bring up a 
family in a handsome manner, on so comfortable an income. 
He was free from pecuniary care for the rest of his life. Now 
a clergyman with a living of a thousand a year is a lucky 
man in one sense, because so few clergymen are so well off 
as he is, but he is a struggling man. He has always to think 
how he can make loth ends meet. Among gentlemen a 
thousand a year is now poverty, instead of a competence. It 
is not worth more tlian six hundred a year was thirty years 
ago. And this is taking the most favourable instance of a 
fixed income, where the pressure of the change that has taken 
place is felt at all seriously. Of course a man whose fixed 
income is five thousand a year has even now such an uncom- 
monly good lot on earth that he need not complain; or, if he 
chooses to complain, no one will pity him. But people with 
small fixed incomes now lead quite a different life from that 
which with the same income they would have led a few years 
ago. Everything is against them. The discovery of gold in 
so many parts of the world inevitably tends to make the worth 
of each sovereign less. But this is by no means the sole, or even 
the principal, cause of their misery. They are not only poor 
because they have a fixed sum of money the purchasing power 
of which becomes daily less, but they are poor in the midst 
of a society that is getting rich. Their poverty increases while 
their neighbours are getting more wealthy. The consequence 
is that everything they want is dearer. House-rent has risen 
all over the kingdom, because there are more persons than 
formerly who can afford to take decent houses. ‘The wages of 
servants have increased very largely, because there are more 
persons to hire them, and because persons who formerly did 
things for themselves now require servants to do them. 
result is that servants, having the command of the market, 
do less than before, do what they do worse, are continually 
changing their places, and are entirely indifferent to the in- 
terests of their masters. This is a source of the most con- 
tinual annoyance and expense to most iamilies, and it 1s am 


approaching to timidity will continue to inspire Ministers and 


evil which cannot fail to grow greater so long as the prot 
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sty of the country continues. Then, again, education is 
matter of imperative necessity. Everything is to be 
examinations and competition, and although there 

many facilities for cheap education which did not exist 
Seiserly yet the mere fact that, whatever else can be given 
education must be had, imposes a new burden on the 
Palders of poor people. The habits, too, of society are 
changed, and it is hard for people who used to do as their 
neighbours did to seem behindhand in the race. Somehow or 
other, modern children all require change of air, and have 
on sound teeth, and need a varied apparatus of drilling 
and dancing and calisthenics to make their backs straight. 
These requirements of the little darlings are very expensive, 
and yet it is only with a great pang that a mother can 
pring herself to deny them. And, lastly, the demands on 
ple who try to keep up a decent appearance are incessant. 
Posy are asked to subscribe to everything; and after they 
have given in church as much as they can afford, there is sure 
to be some one down on them. No grievance is greater to 
ns of moderate incomes than the demands made by bene- 
yolent busybodies who, well off themselves, unfitted for 
ctical life, and longing for employment, invent schemes for 
extracting subscriptions. There is always an excuse. Some 
Bishop is dead, and his bust is to be given to his widow; or it 
is exactly two or three hundred years since something hap- 
ed, and we must subscribe to commemorate it; or some 
one ought to have a silver inkstand given him, or a parsonage 
built for him, or a statue or a monolith or at least a cairn 
stuck up somewhere in his honour. In fact, there is a con- 
tinual dripping of water of this kind going on, and it is no 
wonder if the stone of a poor man’s income is worn out 
under it. 

Nor is there any hope that better times will come to the 
holders of fixed incomes. They are exactly the people whom 
no one befriends. ‘The revenues of the Church will certainly 
not increase; or if the revenues of the Church as a whole 
increase, the available income of each clergyman will most 
probably diminish, for he is constantly called on to do more 
and more with the same amount of money. Half-pay officers 
are not at all likely to get any increase of half-pay that 
will do them any good. Day labourers do get better wages 
in dear times, and especially the labourers in the employ- 
ment of large Companies. The net income of every rail- 
way in the kingdom has diminished this year, because the 
servants of the railway have had to be paid more. The 
servants of such Companies get a rise of wages with com- 

ative ease, because the money is there to pay them with. 
But still, in the long run, all day labourers get enough to 
live on if the trade of the country is in a sound state. 
People, however, with a fixed income of three or four hun- 
dred a year are not in a position to ask for an increase of 
pay. Perhaps in a generation or two the holders of these 
posts may get more than they do, but they are themselves 
powerless, They are not in actual want of necessaries, so 
no one pities them; and they cannot afford to resign, because 
they would be wholly destitute if they did. All they can do 
is to grumble, and hold on, Nothing will get much cheaper 
—neither house-rent nor food nor service. And they will be 
very lucky if they do not find that the things they get for 
their money are continually growing worse; that the houses 
they live in, which used to be only lath and plaster, are now 
only lath; that the bread they buy is more and more made 
up in a cottage form, and sold one-fourth short weight, because 
it is“ fancy bread”; that their servants are every day more 
impertinent, dirty, and extravagant. We do not see that there 
1s any hope of public subscriptions stopping, because there 
will always be persons to whom it gives a greater pleasure 
to start and manage the scheme than it gives pain to any 
one subscriber to subscribe. In no direction do we see any 
bright ray for poor people whose incomes cannot expand. 

ere 18 no panacea to be proposed, nothing even to be sug- 
gested as to which much confidence can be expressed. Still 
it 1s not rash to say that there is one direction in which some 

d of faint comfort for the possessors of such incomes may be 
found. ‘There is one power they have in a degree far beyond 
that which they possessed formerly, and this is the power ot 
association. ‘They have two points in their favour ; there are 
4 great many of them, and what money they have is ready 
money. They are certain of getting it on a particular day, 
and this is a very considerable advantage. It is possible that, 
what with their numbers and what with their ready money, 
they might do better—only a little better, but still’ better— 
in the world than they do, if they were only put more in the 
bs using their power of association. 

ut how are they to associate? As to Companies, they are 


now a 


pure delusions for the kind of persons of whom we are speak- 
ing. In the first place, these persons have no capital to start 
Companies; in the next place, the expenses of the Companies 
would kill them; and lastly, as they would be the sort of 
Companies that must fail anyhow, they would be certain to be 
under the guidance of cheap peers, retired admirals, philan- 
thropists, parsons, and all the very most unpractical people 
that civilized society produces. Companies specially intended 
to benefit them will never help poor people; but they may 
observe how it is that they associate already with advantage- 
If their income is on the whole worth less than it used to 
be, it is also worth more in some ways. They can get things 
that used to be beyond their reach. They can insure their 
lives, and make a tiny provision for their families, out of 
a small yearly income; they can go to Mr. Mupir’s, and 
get a constant supply of the best literature in the world 
for a guinea a year; they can sleep every night in pure air, 
if they live near a railway and buy a season-ticket. How 
are all these institutions kept up? How does an insurance 
office get on? how does it answer to lend new books at 
ev low a rate? how do season-tickets pay a railway? The 
reply in each case is the same. There are many persons 
joining together, they all pay teady money, and they get 
what they want for a certain length of time from the same 
place. The insurers go all their lives to the same office to 
keep up the policy; the subscribers to the library, or the 
holders of the season-tickets, pay for a whole year if they want 
to get the full benefit of their payment. The principle is one 
which probably might be carried much further than it is. It 
might be extended to the purchase of all that a family buys 
from day to-day. As a matter of fact, the experiment has 
already been tried in London on a large scale, and with the 
greatest success. A few enterprising gentlemen proposed to 
some of the best tradesmen in London that they should sell 
goods about twenty per cent. under the ordinary selling price 
to any one presenting a ticket from the Association they in- 
tended to start. The tradesmen agreed, because every article 
was to be paid for on the spot; and if the plan answered, they 
were sure of a very large number of customers. The plan did 
answer. To have all the benefits of the Association, it was 
only necessary to buy a ticket which cost a few shillings, and 
to be able to get most articles of domestic consumption 
twenty per cent. cheaper was thus a gain very cheaply got for 
the consumer. But it equally suited the tradesmen, for they 
made on all they sold a quick and certain profit. There was 
no capital to find, no officials to pay, except that the few 
shillings paid for the tickets sufficed to pay for the services of 
a practical man, who attended to any reasonable complaint of 
the subscribers. Of all the inventions to help the holders 
of small fixed incomes, this seems to us among the cleverest 
and the most fruitful. Experience may perhaps show diffi- 
culties, if the scheme is very much extended, which do not 
present themselves now that it is tried on a small scale. But 
we do not see why the holders of fixed incomes should 
not get everything they buy for something like twenty 
per cent. less than they now give. ‘The machinery is so 
simple. Each purchaser of mutton is powerless agai 
each butcher, who sells for tenpence a pound what he has 
bought for sixpence or sevenpence. But if some hundreds of 
persons will all go to the same butcher, and if he knows that 
they will come every day and will bring the money in their 
hands, he will let them have his mutton at a very reduced 
rate. He would not like to allow so good a contract to go else- 
where. The tradesman would not of course listen to person 
in the first instance who, as he thought, were not able to get 
subscribers, for he would be only losing his time. But this is 
no difficulty at all. The holders of fixed incomes are generally 
respectable, and are much patronized by wealthier persons 
who see their way to help them without giving them any 
money. They can, therefore, easily make a start ; for to start 
requires no capital, and not much trouble. Persons of some 
respectability have got to have a chat with a tradesman, and 
the thing is done. ‘They let all their friends know that tea is 
to be had sixpence a pound cheaper, and a number of other 
things in proportion, by any one who belongs to their Asso- 
ciation, and pays ready money ata particular shop. If the 
thing fails, no one loses anything; and if it suceeeds, it 
adds more to the income of a poor man than any amount of 
personal economy could achieve. 


SINCERITY. 

VERY good quality may be considered from two—or, stri 
experience have given us a stock of ready-made moral instincts, 


which pronounce almost spontaneously on the estimate to be 
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formed about any particular action. It is the business of our 
reasoning faculties to keep this stock of available instinct pruned 
and cultivated, to add to it whatever is deficient, and to weed out 
of it whatever is mistaken or excessive. Nor can anybody who 
has thought seriously upon the subject long remain in doubt as to 
what is the ultimate test or standard to which our moral instincts 
should be taught to conform, or by which, at all events, they should 
be corrected. No better definition either has been or can be found 
than that which asserts the test of the moral colour of an action 
to be the consideration whether conduct of the sort on a large 
‘scale would promote or retard the happiness and wellbeing of man- 
kind. Under the term “ happiness,” some of us may include what 
others would leave out; we may not agree in our conception of 
what would make the world happy; probably it would not be too 
much to say that our truest conception of the happiness of man- 
kind will be one which grows as the world grows, and adapts 
itself from time to time to the requirements of the age. But at all 
events, whatever the ultimate welfare of the race may mean, or how- 
ever much we embrace under the term, if there is any meaning 
@t all in moral distinctions and definitions, our moral notions 
ought to coincide with and to subserve the true interests of the 
race; and the moral code of an age or a people which does not do 
this is defective, imperfect, or even reactionary and barbarous, as 
the case may be. ut though this test may be accepted as the 
most complete that can be given for purposes of criticism or cor- 
rection of our ideas, the way in which, as a fact, our notions are 
formed about the goodness of one thing and the badness of another 
is very different. We form them experimentally, passively, un- 
consciously, from books, from teachers, from legislators, or from 
those about us—by every conceivable method, in tine, except indeed 
by pure and deductive reasoning. At different epochs in the 
world’s history different influences have had the most effect on 
their formation. Sometimes the State has been all-powerful, and 
given a strong political cast to the moral code of the day. At 
times individual life and philosophical inquiry has been fresher 
and more powerful than the influence of the State, and the moral 
code has reflected in such cases rather the ideal views of a philo- 
sopher about human nature than the practical views of a legislator 
about the duties of a citizen. Asa rule it may safely he affirmed 
that social bodies look after their own interests, and that a large mass 
of the moral ideas of any generation has been composed and pro- 
pagated in the interests of the body social. Asa rule, again, it 
may with equal safety be asserted, especially in modern times, that 
men will persist in emancipating their thoughts and ideas from 
any merely political groove; that mere State maxims or social 
axioms will not satisfy them; and that they will introduce into 
their notions of right and wrong whole chapters based, not on 


man’s duties as a citizen, but on his dignity and individuality 


asaman. A second large portion of the moral ideas of an age 
will, therefore, be rather individual than social. And thus 
we have three different points of view from which every 

quality may, as we have said, be considered. There 
is the humanitarian or general view, which is valuable for 
philosophers who have the power, the nerve, and the clear- 
sightedness requisite for reforming the moral code under which 
they live. For ordinary — of life this ethical view is 
too abstract and too remote. e cannot be always looking to 
what are the interests of the race, nor are we all capable of the 
intellectual effort of grasping what the interests of the race require. 
Such a method is fitted for the highest class of legislative minds, 
not for commonplace work. The two remaining points of view, on 
the other hand—the social, that is to say, and the individual— 
meet us continually, Everybody at times has had to look at prae- 
tical questions from both of them. And as the two points of view 
are different, it is not surprising that their philosophy and their 
morality should occasionally clash. Considered by the light of 
the interests of those about us, an action or a line of conduct seems 
altogether unlike what it appears to us by the light of our own 


- inner consciousness, when, withdrawing ourselves trom the world, 


and looking inwards instead of outwards, we listen to a secret con- 
scious voice that speaks to us what is best for our own individual 
moral growth. Some of the conflicts of casuistry come from the con- 
troversy between these two warring and often inconsistent elements 
in our ordinary moral codes. 

Nor need we go as far as the problems of casuistry if we 
want to find an illustration of the difference between the points 
of view. Every day some practical example may be found in 
our common lives. Perhaps it would not be easy to take a 
better instance than that afforded by the position of the virtue 
of sincerity. There is a certain kind of sincerity the importance 
and duty of which everybody alike recongises. The world was 
not long in finding out that no social tie, not even the rudest 
and the most primitive, could subsist at all if deceit and bad 
faith were universally allowed, and if nobody were to be under 
any obligation to say what he thought, or to abide by what 
he said. Early communities imposed a necessary limit on this 


lawlessness for their own sakes. To deceive a friend or a 


neighbour became a moral crime, while deceit practised towards 
a stranger remained for a longer period in the hybrid condition 
of an indifferent action. Slowly, as intercourse between place 
and place increased, the community would liberalize its code, 
and find it convenient ‘to practise to the stranger and the 
traveller those virtues which some day he and his people might 
be able to recompense or to return, While commercial and 
social integrity thus established themselves as a sort of 
international » the naked claims of truth or sincerity, 


as such, on the allegiance of mankind did not . 
equally in all communities. Granting that fraudulent untruth 
was wicked, the question remained within what limits untruth 
which was not fraudulent might still be tolerated—a : 
which has perplexed even some Christian teachers who dam 2 
be philosophers. Why is a man bound to conceal nothing of his 
thoughts, or to renounce the prerogative of deciding wha: 
tion of them he will give to, and what portion he will withholi 
from, those about him? The social ad political point of view 
showed people that truth pure and simple was by no means the 
object and aim of the body social. Plato, for instance, is taken 
goat: to be one of the most noble and ethical of moralists 

ut when Plato assumes the character of legislator, and is cop. 
structing an educational course for the citizens of his Utopia, like 
all Greek legislators, his principle is to teach the young not 
what is absolutely true, but what is beautiful and’ practical 
and moral. Just’ as all history contains an element of up. 
truth, contributed to it by the fancy, the enthusiasm, or, ip 
come cases, by the fraud of the individual writer, so it js 
legislator. Politics, expediency, consideration of what is best and 
most useful, colour the education given to the public under the 
auspices of any great social, theological, or political system. It jg 
not possible that individuals should see this deflexion from accu- 
racy or sincerity on the part of the social body, without hayi 
their opinions shaken about the inflexible value of truth and sin- 
cerity themselves. Even if a man was born, as is said, with a 
prima facte tendency to speak the truth, authority, secular and 
ecclesiastical, before long teaches him to be a liar. He sees that 
the prevalent opinion on the part of strong minds is that truth 
like meat, is not suitable to the digestion of the weak, and that 
it may apparently be sacrificed whenever there is a good social 
reason why it should be thrown overboard. 

Plenty of occasions present themselves to all of us upon which 
a delicate laxity about truth, a little wise insincerity, or even a 
courteous and pleasant white lie, appears, socially speaking, almost 
a more moral thing than rigid veracity. Perhaps it spares the 
feelings of others, saves pain, avoids discourtesy or dissension, and 
thus approaches very near to what, from the social point of view 
might be considered a good action. From the purely e otistical 
and individual point of view, we doubt very much whether, as a 
fact, a lie, however white, ever seems to a man’s inner conscious- 
ness quite justifiable. After deducting all that may be urged on 
the ground of the convenience or the i of others, there 
is usually a residuum of feeling behind which tells us that a 
white lie is a defect in manliness, even if it is a concession to 
society; and that the man loses by it in proportion as his 
neighbours gain. But society does not the less approve the 
sacrifice because it is repugnant to this individual poe ity. To 
care for and to cultivate the feelings of others is one of the first 
principles inscribed at the head of the social code of ethics. 
Actions which obey this law cannot always precisely fit in with a 
rival principle which warns us never to do anything unworthy 
of ourselves. There may be, nor do we doubt indeed that there 
is, a way of reconciling the two principles, or of modifying the 
one till it accords in spirit with the other; but practically, as at 
— found in the world, they lead to dissimilar acts and to 

issimilar impulses. The interest of the social body requires, for 
instance, or 1s supposed to require, that its members shall dis- 
semble, or at least shall not profess their private al dislikes 
in any way which may lead to ill-placed angry controversy. In 
obedience to this precept, hundreds of us every day, if not every 
hour of our lives, pretend to be something that we really are 
not. We tell acquaintances that we are glad to meet them, when 
all the time we wish them at the bottom of the sea. We enter- 
tain, and converse on friendly terms with, men and women whose 
characters we despise, and whose good faith we distrust. We 
keep silent on topics which cannot conveniently be discussed. We 
submit, in mixed society, to hear our friends abused and our 
opimions mi esented; and we do all this simply and solely 
from an instinct which teaches us to be courteous and to avoid 
giving pain. Such are obvious cases of conflict between our own 
consciousness, which tells us that sincerity is the first thing need- 
ful, and the moral habit inculcated by society of postponing all 
claims to those of courtesy and of consideration for others, ‘The 
difficulties about the duty of sincerity do not, however, stop here. 
In every age, in the present age more icularly, there is an 
rw between the ideas that belong to the past and those 
which belong to the future. The ideas which belong to the past are 
bound up with all that we have been learning from childhood; 
they appear to us to be indissolubly connected: with our percep” 
tions of right and wrong; we do not know how we can get on if 
we lose them; and we see the danger of suddenly uprooting them 
out of the imagination or creed of the world at large. On the 
other hand, the one drawback about these cherished ideas may be 
that they do not always seem to us to be true. What, in such & 
case, is to be done, with respect more especially to those about us 
in whose happiness and moral stability we are deeply interested ? 
if we assist in pulling down the educational scaffolding which 
has been used in the buildin = of their moral characte, 
down will come, we fear, the 4 ilding with it. For a short 
time, perhaps, the questions which we hesitate to handle in their 
presence are really in a state of doubt and indecision ; and so long 
as this is so, we are glad to take shelter in a neutral course, 
and to keep to ourselves fancies, speculations, and_perplexities 
which may yet tum out to be ill-founded. But, as time rolls by, 
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of ment, which at first appeared tolerably even, 
more end more dectd ed. We reluctantly 
feel » horrid conviction that _— silence any longer would be 
mere hypocrisy. On the other hand, we are not convinced that 
hort us. This is the kind of internal problem which is at times 
fike the present repeatedly to be observed. We see it suggesting 
itself to those about us, whatever be their profession or their 
exact belief, and it is one that must at one period or another be 
solved by all sensible men. ‘The alternative is serious. Are they 
to prefer sincerity to the and the moral 
to fie, of their wives and children? In the words of Bacon 
fhe question is—An mentiri oportet pro Deo? We have not the 
faintest intention on the present occasion of even hinting an 

‘nion whether an internal crisis such as we are describing is 
healthy or unhealthy; such an inquiry would draw us from 
secular on to theological ground. Suffice it to state that, as a 
matter of fact, such moral perplexity is just now to be observed in 
the world around us, and it isa phenomenon which no moral philo- 
sopher can decline to see. 

‘We do not propose to offer any rule which will enable those to 
whom the rival claims of sincerity or insincerity occur in this 
excruciating form, to decide by rule of thumb which instinct of 
the two to follow. In every case facts and circumstances will be 
different. The state of A.’s mind will perhaps justify A. in 


ressing opinions which B. could not conceal without moral 
obtequl of om kind. On the road from suspicion to cer- 
tainty there is every possible halting house; and a line,of conduct 


which would be proper for those who have no reasonable doubt 
left, would be indiscreet and useless in those who have only a 
shadowy doubt beginning. There is no golden rule which will 
apply equally in the case of the merchant, the statesman, the 
lawyer, and the theological teacher. What is good for the goose 
in such cases is not good necessarily for the gander. Differ- 
ences of sex, of station, of intellectual power, are all to be 
weighed. But whenever the question resolves itself into the 
paked issue whether the egotistical instinct that pronounces for 
sincerity, or the social instinct that pronounces for insincerity, 
ought to prevail, there is, we think, a clear thread to guide us out 
yrinth. It consists in referring the whole difficulty to 
the higher point of view of what is best as a rule of conduct for 
the ae world in What is good for ourselves is not 
necessarily the same as what is good for our friends and neigh- 
bours, but both are equally subordinate to the interests of the 
race, as far as we can arrive at a conception of what such interests 
are. It may remain doubtful whether the pursuit, at all costs, of 
truth may injure this or that mind, this or that circle, or even 
this or that community or nation, cannot be doubtful whether 
the unswerving pursuit of truth, and the unhesitating expression 
of carefully-formed opinion by one who are competent to form 
it, is or is not the best rule for the world. The cause of truthful- 
ness and the cause of humanity are really identical, and those 
who make sacrifices for the one are serving the other. - 


LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 


' is a question which, for various reasons, is likely 

~* in public importance, whether it is generally desirable either 
in the interests of literature or of politics that men of letters 
should yield to the fascinations of political ambition, and aspire to 
unite distinction in writing to eminence or position in the House 
of Commons. There are some signs that the attempt at least is 
likely to be made in the deluge of the next general election. 
Indeed it would be singular if it were otherwise. We are be- 
lieved to be on the eve of what has been called an “epoch of 
expansion ” in legislation and social movement, though of course 
it will only be our decorous and respectable English sort of expan- 
sion. Itis felt that the new electors will pretty certainly cause 
some kind of stir and motion in matters of policy and administra- 
tion; and it is not unnatural that men who Lave crotchets to spin, 
or ideas with which they are going to cure the world, or even a 
Very strong and ardent, interest in mysterious good things which 
they rageely figure to themselves under the name of “ progress,” 
thould long to get into a position whence they may exercise 
some fragment of poring power. The man of letters in the 
English usage of the term, more especially of the younger stamp, 
Cares not less, but more, than other people, for politics, to which in 

other countries, and at another time in this coun , his i 
ae would be moe to render him rather indifferent. And 
ocracy is believed to afford a fine opening for talent. Men are 
to it, as provincial actors look to and play at a London 
hist tin the boxes, who is known to be on a tour in search of 
a one genius. The motive is perfectly creditable in either case, 
will Red harmless also, as we fancy a good many candidates 
per find, when they have shot their Niagara this time next year, 
th got drenched, and perhaps a little bruised and blackened, for 
on patriotic pains. But, apart from success or failure practically, 
an ts likely to be the effect of the attempt to serve two masters, 
= to live at the same time in two different kinds of climate 
atmosphere? or, to put the question in another way, is the 


the same 


toi | 


4 


Literature means so much, and covers such a diversity of distinet 
and special pursuits, that it is more converient to speak severally 
of its more prominent branches. In writing history, for example, 
is a man likely to do better and more durable work for being very 
much exercised about contemporary politics? a sch 
or undergraduate will instantly Ser the discussion by Gi 
well-worn bit of pomposity about understanding the Romas 
Senate all the better for having sat in the British Parliament 
But, with due deference to the undergraduate, we would say that 
Gibbon did not care very much, or at all, for the politics of bm 
day. If ever there was a man born, likely to preserve a serems 
composure in the midst of such storms as the American war or the 
Middlesex election, that man was Gibbon. The sort of persons af 
whom we are talking would scarcely be able to sleep in their beds 
if their country were engaged in transactions at all comparable t= 
these in national and constitutional importance. They really fee 
eagerly and keenly about politics, as men with slower imagi 
tion or less public spirit are only capable of feeling about some- 
thing which concerns their own immediate bodily comfort. Hf 
Gibbon had felt as much about the war with the colonies as 
Burke or Chatham did, he would have been as little able to thimk 
about the Roman Senate as if his house had been on fire. Asa 
rule, the men who try to enter Parliament on the basis of “ im 
tellect ”—to use a preposterous, but not easily replaceable phrase— 
will probably be more or less possessed strongish political 
passion. ‘Then, if they are thus possessed, they are pretty sure 
to find that their ion is retrospective. ae 
them from the benches of the House to their libraries. Ther 
books and authors, instead of being mild, sober, and instructive 
companions, will assume the air either of the detested honour 
able member opposite, or of the hot and unflinching fellow- 

isan in the next seat. It may seem that the pursuits of 
some writers are of such a kind as to put out of the question 
any transfer to them of the controversies of to-day. are 
there any pursuits in existence to which such a transference is 
impossible? Nobody who has not tried can believe how easy it 
is to see the same principles which heat and fill your own mind 
spreading all over the universe; nay more, how diflicult it is te 
miss seeing them. A man who has got the jaundice is pretty sure 
to see everything yellow, whether he tries to cover them with 
their ordi colour or not. Unfortunately for us and for litera- 
ture, it is only too easy to adduce examples of this in historical 
writing. From Tacitus, who wrote about Germany to spite his 
countrymen, down to Alison, who wrote a book to prove that Provi- 
dence is on the side of the Tories, all literature teems with 
instances of men with violent political feeling insisting on repro- 
ducing it under circumstances where, to a person less bitterly 
inspired, its reproduction might have seemed simply impossible. 
Not much need be said to show that this is an exceedingly bad 
thing for the work of history, and very materially dimini 
the chance of that work being well done. Considering that 
history, rightly understood and interpreted, is one of our brightest 
and surest lamps for lighting up the present, and guiding the 
steps of a statesman or a political thinker, it is easy to dis- 
cern the kind, if not to calculate the amount, of mischief done 
by a writer who supplies this light all refracted and distorted 
by contemporary interest and prejudice. History is worthless 
it a man takes to it all the opinions which ought to be the 
su nt fruit of his inquiry. If he goes to it only for the 
—— finding in it exactly what he has already very resolutely 
made up his mind to find there, he is not an historian, but only a 
grim sort of Narcissus admiring his own features for the thousandth 
time in the mirror. Of course there is something to be said om 
the other side. History maybe too cold. The historian has never 
to forget that he is writing about human beings for human beings. 
And there is, moreover, a filiation in events which makes it 
natural and just to look upon the past in some measure through 
the medium of tke present. Practical experience in politics, it 
may be said, must enlighten a shrewd and thoughtful observer 
very considerably as to the capacities, tendencies, weaknesses, and 
strength of human nature ; and as history is all about human nature, 


-this must be a very good thing for him. So far this is true. But 


let us observe that human nature is susceptible of such an endless 
range and variety of modifications, that though fundamentally and 
originally very much the same all the world over, practically, and 
for purposes of history, it varies infinitely from being something 
not much above the brutes up to something only a little lower 
than the angels. Here is a very probable source of danger to 
the historian whose mind is occupied with the political methods, 
and his ear adjusted to the tone, of his time. Anybody whe 
should assume that the human nature of the House of Commons 
is a safe type and pattern in meditating on the human nature ef 
the Roman Senate, or the Venetian Council, or a grand palaver of 
aboriginal tribes, would assuredly fall into some very great pits 
And, what would be worst of all, neither he nor his readers might 
ever find out that they had left the broad and sunlit highway; and 
so a generation or two might go on stumbling in the same dark 
aces without knowing it. If it is admitted that the writer of 
story should be not too unimpassioned, though without bei 
passionate, while the active politician in the thick of the strife 
none the worse, but rather the better, for not being too cool and 
neutral, then may we not say that by the confusion in this de 
partment of literature, of the spiritual with the practical functioa, 
some harm will be done to one of the two? And as in such cases 
the spiritual or theoretic side is generally the weaker, perhaps we 
may conclude that, instead of the sober calm and serenity which 
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breathes through all true and great historical work, we shall find 
ourselves transported into fiery controversial Saharas ? 

Take, again, thecreative department of literature, either in its 
higher orits lower branch—in- poetry or prose fiction. The novelist 
may go into Parliament if he chooses, and if he can get there. 
The only living novelist of such delicacy and meditativeness and 
fine spirituality as political life would be fatal to, is fortunately 
debarred from it by the refusal of Parliament to enter into compe- 
tition with female candidates. The rest will not receive any hurt 
from public life. The writers who scorn delights and live laborious 
days in order to compose immense packages of love-letters, and to 
analyse and synthesise all conceivable permutations and combina- 
tions of flirting and jilting, will be just as likely under any circum- 
stances to continue in the same track. The young women and the 
men over thirty who like novels of this sort will not have their 
se much disturbed if the people who write them all go into 

arliament. If the air of the outside world is not cold and rough 
enough to stay or to agitate this smooth and never-ceasirg stream, 
then neither will that of the House of Commons be. It is worth 
remembering that two of the most distinguished members of 
Parliament of our time have been novelists, but it would be hard 
to find among non-Parliamentary—or, as the Times would say, 
extra-Parliamentary—novelists a man with the political genius of 
Mr. Disraeli or the romantic genius of Lord Lytton. 

But if we give up fiction to the House of Commons, we cannot 
surrender the poets. The moment a poet turns a hot practical poli- 
tician, he is poet no more. He may turn a politician in theory and 
airy vision, as hotly as he will. His verse may even get a deeper 
and more human flavour if he has at one time or other had 
dreams, like Coleridge and Southey, of founding a Pantisocratic 
republic in a remote part of the continent of America. Thus far, 
and no further, he may be political. If he has merely to sit up 
night after nightlistening and wearing his heart away about Church- 
rates, estimates, transformation of one kind of Government stock 
into some other kind, Privy Council grants, personal cavillings and 
quibblings, then how shall he in the morning arise and write 
verse that may brighten and refresh the heart of his generation ? 
At its hottest, most crowded, and most inspired moment the 
House of Commons is no temple of the divine Muse, but re- 
sembles more an excited meeting of railway shareholders. And 
if this fact makes against the poetical career in union with the 
political, surely it tells equally against all such unions in less 
august branches of literature than this, the highest of all. Poetry 
is only the most glorified kind of literature. All literature should 
be more or less the organ and mouthpiece and embodiment of 
ideas. Here the idea comes first, and practice looms dimly and 
hazily in remote distance, not too much regarded. In politics 
practice comes first, and the idea is nowhere. Each is night in 
setting a certain distance between itself and the other. The 
wise writer and the wise politician are they who most happil 
and most justly hit this distance—the one from actual im A 
and urgencies and instrumentalities, and the other from utopias, 
chimeras, and well-meaning but unfitting phantoms. To mix the 
two is very like spoiling both. Politics will become wild, and 
literature will become fiery and turbid. 

It would be avery evil thing for both if the man of letters 
should become so stupid and selfish as to despise the course of 
the public events of his time. Nobody shows so poor and mis- 
taken a conception of the comparative values of things as he who 
looks down upon politics as something beyond the comprehension, 
or unworthy of the careful attention, of the scholar and the 
student. To oultivate a vivid and enlightened interest in practical 
politics, in the passing of measures, in the characters of statesmen, 
in the tendencies of events, is one thing. To plunge headlong 
into the combat, to aspire to the immediate control and direction 
and propulsion of measures, is another, and a very much more 
questionable thing, for a man who wishes to be a scholar and 
a student as well as a member of Parliament. So far as the 
country has any voice, or at least any eye to its own interests, it 
would urge that we have very few of the former, while of the 
latter we have a rank abundance. 


FRIENDS’ JUDGMENTS. 


is certainly an endless variety in the ingenious ex- 
cuses by which men seek to escape the trouble of thought. 
Thoroughly to go into any matter, fairly to weigh the evidence 
on each side, to give to every statement and every version of 
a story its due value and not more than its due value, 
seems to the mass of people to be the most wearisome 
of human employments. Any way of getting rid of such a 
task, any way of riding rough-shod over all difficulties, and of 
making a short cut to a swift and ready judgment, is eagerly 
seized on as a relief from the most irksome of all labour. An 
opinion is pronounced on a book, on an action, on any matter 
public or private. Is there any speedy way by which the duty 
of weighing the value of that opinion can be evaded? 1s 
there any way by which we can justify ourselves in either accept- 
ing or—what is of course far more delightful—in setting aside 
such an opinion, without the labour of thinking whether it be 
sound or unsound? Such a mode of escape is of course a 
catch, a real windfall, for which we cannot be too thankful, 
And, equally of course, though it is doubtless something to light 
on an excuse for accepting an opinion unexamined, yet it is a far 


smaller satisfaction than to light on an excuse for casting aside an 


opinion unexamined. It doubtless saves trouble to say that AB 
says so and so, and that A.B. is so great or wise or learned g 
that we are quite safe in taking what he says as the right thing 
without asking any further question. But then there is some 
thing humiliating about the female from the very first, and, if it 
saves trouble, it is most likel na | for a moment. If A.B. is ong 
of those two or three men of such exceptional greatness in theip 
several walks that their authority is at once admitted by ey 
one, the thing may pass. It may pass at least without 
rebellion; but the mere ipse dixit ot even the greatest man j 
we suspect, generally received with inward murmurings, itz 
unpleasant to be knocked down, even by an acknowl 
giant; besides which we harbour a lurking jealousy of the man 
who is thus as it were privileged to wield the giant’s arm vic. 
riously, The position is felt to be humiliating even to him who 
quotes the great man, and how much more humiliating js jt 
to those in whose hearing the great man is quoted. The forced 
acceptance of the dictum of any man, however wise the saying, 
and however eminent the sayer, puts all others into a position 
of forced inferiority which they naturally dislike. If the authority 
is a universally admitted authority, they may not venture beyond 
secret game But, if he be anything short of this very highest 
rank, his authority is of course liable to be disputed. “ Perhaps 
no trouble is saved after all, but a second process of thinking, as 
to the value of the authority a to, is again laid on unwilling 
shoulders. Far more delightful is the opposite process—the 


cess of summary rejection. This comes very nearly to the nature ' 


of a sweet without any accompanying bitter. It puts everybody 
concerned in a position not of humiliation but of exaltation, The 
process of summary acceptance makes us all like schoolboys lec. 
tured by their master. e process of summary rejection raises us 
to the function of a Judge pronouncing sentence. There is some- 
thing grand in being able at once, off-hand, to cast aside an alleged 
authority, to show why a statement or an opinion is valueless, 
And the labour of thought is far more thoroughly got rid of than 
in the other case. If the thing is well done, the enemy may be 
so effectually crushed that there will be no chance of his again 
turning up to molest us. 

The safest way of disparaging any man’s opinion, of setting it 
aside as not worth examining, is of course to insinuate the exist- 
ence of some personal motive or influence which hinders him from 
being a fair judge. Is a book, for instance, warmly praised or 
strongly condemned? The immediate and most easy inference is 
that the critic is a personal friend or a personal enemy of tie 
author. The second inference, equally easy, is that such personal 
friendship or personal enmity at once disqualifies the critic from 
passin any | ma on the work of his friend or his enemy, 
The labour of thought, the trouble of examining into the intrinsic 
value of his criticism, is thus . The criticism may at once 
be cast aside as valueless. It is dictated simply by personal 
friendship or personal enmity. Praise in the one case, censure in 
the other, is equally valueless. The critic may not be writing 
with deliberate dishonesty ; he does not necessarily praise in his 
friend what he knows to be faulty, or blame in his enemy what he 
knows to be excellent. But at the very least his eyes are blinded; 
he does not look on either faults or beauties from the same light 
as other men. Who writes this warm commendation? Oh, itis 
only A., whom we know to be his friend. Who writes this severe 
censure? Oh, it is only B., whom we know to be hisenemy. In 
either case the friend or the enemy is at once to be set aside as an 
incompetent jndge ; he writes not in the interest of truth, but in 
the interest of his private friendship or enmity ; his judgment is 
therefore at once to be cast aside as worthless. 

Now, in cases of anonymous criticism, there is always the chance 
that the inference thus hastily leaped to may be altogether wroug 
in fact. The criticism which is attributed to the friendship or 
enmity of A. or B, often turns out to be really the work of some 
altogether different person. Not very long ago, for instance, al 
article in the ‘Edinburgh Review, in which a pretentious and 
inaccurate historian was 9 well ground to powder, was 
widely attributed to another historian in whom some shadow 
of personal pique would have been just possible. Those who 
were behind the scenes knew that the article was written by 
scholar who had never in any way come across the author, 
and who could have had none but literary grounds for his con- 
demnation. But we will let this chance pass; we are not 
speaking of anonymous criticism only, and, in cases of anonymous 
criticism, if people sometimes guess wrong, they also sometimes 
guess right. e will suppose that the authorship of the critics 
is acknowledged or is rightly guessed at. But we are at once met 
by another question of fact—the nature of the supposed friendship 
or enmity. In many cases, no such friendship or enmity, in the 
commonly received sense of those words, exists. The friendship 
or enmity is very often inferred from the fact of favourable 
or hostile criticism. In the case of hostile criticism em 8 
especially likely to be the case. The critic is, perhaps ty, 
perhaps falsely, supposed to persecute a given author, “4 
every opportunity of exposing his weak points, to come ~ 
upon him with greater severity than he would show tow 4 
other people. All this, true or false, is at once set nora 4 
enmity. But enmity, in the ordi sense of the oan 
dom exists. The author and his critic are not likely to — 
had any personal quarrel ; in most cases they have never “ 
one another, and are known to each other only by their 
spective writings. The critic probably, in the first _— 
honestly marked and honestly pointed out the faults oi @ 1 
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qriter. Possibly, if the writer was either a popular idol or 
person whose position made his blunders more inexcusable, 
the critic felt it an imperative duty to expose an impostor who 
was reall rous. If the duty was, as with some minds it 
would be, discharged with a certain degree of ph asure, the truth 
and value of the criticism are in no way touched. And the charge 
of persecution, of keeping up an endless series of attacks on a 
‘cular man, commonly means that, as the offence is often 
eer ted, the castigation must be often applied. 
"rake, again, the op osite case of friends, instead of enemies. What 
iscommonly meant by friends in such cases? what is the history 
of the friendship? It is not a blind passion, like that of lovers ; 
it is not usually a case of familiarity from childhood, like that of 
kinsfolk. In most cases the favourable judgment is older than 
the friendship, and is, in fact, the groundwork of the friendship. 
A. and B, become acquainted with each other’s writings or dis- 
courses, they are mutually struck by their merits, and they 
wish to improve an acquaintance of this sort into actual 
personal friendship. It is rather hard if a friendship of this kind 
is held to disqualify a man from ever after speaking well of his 
new-made friend. It is one % his judgment, which, till their 
more intimate uaintance began, would be allowed to be of 
some value, is held to be of no value precisely from the moment 
when nearer acquaintance begins to afford better means of forming 
it, Now this 1s really the most common history of friendshi 
between author and critic, or between author and author. Eac 
wishes to know more of a man of whom he has already learned to 
think well. It is surely hard if both are to be tongue-tied from 
the moment when they cease to be strangers. 

We therefore venture wholly to dissent from the popular notion 
that the judgments of friends—and, by the same rule, those of 
enemies or supposed enemies—are, as such, to be at once cast 
aside. But the popular notion, like most popular notions, has an 
clement of truth in it. A friend, however his friendship may 
have begun, will undoubtedly have many advantages over a 

r in estimating the value. of his friend’s productions. He 
will not only be more keen-sighted to his merits, but he will 
better understand his real aim and object, and, so far as it is the 
business of a critic to play the part of an interpreter between his 
author and the me in general, he will be better fitted than 
any one else to play the part of such interpreter. But, on the 
other hand, this very insight which he possesses into the merits and 
the objects of his friend may make him less able to judge of his 
friend’s real position with regard to others than a man who is indif- 
ferent to both. And though the same insight will lead him to see 
defects as well as merits more clearly than others, he will be under 
a constant 5 eso to pass them by with the least amount of 
notice that he honestly can. That is to say, a friend, in judging of 
the compositions of a friend, has some advantages and some disad- 
vantages above an indifferent critic. But, precisely for that reason 
his judgment is the very one which should be neither accepted 
nor cast aside ina hurry. It requires, above all other judgments, 
to be itself weighed in order to see whether the advantages on 
one side are or are not outweighed by the temptations on the 
other. And, mutatis mutandis, the judgment of a supposed enemy 
stands in exactly the same position. In both cases the notion of 
escaping the labour of thought by summary rejection is as great 
a e as can be made. 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 

DEN MILMAN’S well-known history of the medieval 
4+’ Church is entitled the History of Latin Christianity. There 
is a fitness in the title, though in one sense it is open to exception. 
The author uses it to distinguish the Western from the Eastern 
Church, and he has no doubt purposely chosen a term which indi- 
cates that the distinction is something more than a geographical 
one, Itis true that for several centuries the Christian Church 
received its impress, as it had derived its origin, mainly from the 
The great majority of the early Fathers and theologians, 

and several even of the early Popes, as Dr. Milman has pointed 
out, were Greeks. All the seven Councils which met before the 
ed schism were assembled in Eastern cities, and occasioned by 
m heresies. Pelagianism was the first heresy that stirred 

the West, and characteristically enough it concerned, not the 
nature of God, but the free will of man. On the other hand, the 
medieval Councils of Western Christendom were concerned 
much more with discipline than with doctrine. The subtleties 
of Greek theology and of Greek heresy were alike alien to the 
sterner and more practical spirit which the Roman Catholic Church 
inherited from the Republic and the Empire. The first Eastern 
ouncil was summoned to define the nature of the Trinity; the 
first recorded decree of a Latin Pope, about half a century later, 
Was to enjoin, what the East had never admitted, the celibacy of 
the Priesthood. The words of the Roman poet describe no less 
bh tinctive genius of the Roman Ch than of the Roman 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes. 

And accordingly, from the first, if Eastern influences were most 
oo in shaping the creed, it was left to the West to organize 
Ch Polity, of Christendom, M. Guizot says somewhere that the 
urch is a great idea; the aim of its authorities in Western 
pe was to make it a t fact. Itis not, therefore, without 
* special meaning that the history of the medieval Church is 


called the history of Latin Christianity. As the old intellectual 
civilization of the East succumbed before the inroads of the bar- 
barians, there were no renovating influences at work to give it a 
fresh lease of life. Action had never been its strong point, and from 
the time of Photius, in whom the expiring flame shot up with a 
~~ but evanescent radiance, its vigour of thought seems also 
to have died out. Thenceforth Eastern Christianity presents at 
best a spectacle of sterile conservatism ; we have to look to its 
rival for that capability of progressive development and adaptation 
to successive emergencies which is an inseparable attribute of all 
healthy life, whether mental or moral. If we compare either the 
monasticism or the theology of the two great divisions of Christen- 
dom from the eighth century onwards, the same conclusion is 
forced upon us. There may be much that is open to criticism in 
both ; sam but no one who will contrast the dull stagnation 
of an tian Laura, or the passive immobility of the peopled 
solitude of Mount Athos, unbroken still by the revolutions of ages 
in the living world around, with the studious labours of Monte 
Cassino or St. Maur, or the active zeal of a Jesuit or Franciscan 
pe can fail to note the radical difference between them. 
Nor can the later Eastern Church offer any parallel to the huge 
edifice of scholastic theology which tasked and tested the logical 
acuteness of contemporary thinkers in the West, however small 
may have been the permanent result. 


These considerations abundantly suffice to explain, if not to 
justify, Dr. Milman’s use of the term Latin Christianity. But, 
without explanation, there is serious danger of its misleading us. It 
must not be —— that, if the Roman Pontiffs inherited much 
of the imperial and organizing spirit of the Caesars to whose 
throne they succeeded, there would have been little opportunity of 
giving practical effect to their policy had not a very different 
element come into play to supplement and regenerate the decaying 
energies of the Latin race. The barbarian hordes who swept 
down from the North, and, like the ancient Romans in their 
conflict with Greece, were vanquished by the civilization of 
those they had conquered in war, added much more than a 
merely numerical force to the Church of their adoption. Little 
of the stern old Roman spirit survived among the Italians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. They retained the passive vir- 
tues of submission and obedience, but the vigour, the energy, 
the self-reliance to which, quite as much as to the organizing 
genius of Rome, Christianity owed its noblest conquests in the 
middle ages, were the contribution of the Teutonic nations to 
the religion which had reclaimed them from barbarism. And, 
broadly speaking, the Teutonic and Latin elements parted com- 
pany at the Reformation. While, therefore, we may in one 
sense all alonggof the Latin as synonimous with the 
Western Church, it is at least as true to say, in another sense, 
that the Roman Catholic Church became the Latin Church after 
the Council of Trent. At that period, in the words of the 
great historian of the Papacy, it “owned the circumscription of 
its dominion; it gave up all claims upon the Greeks and the 
East, and Protestantism it repudiated with countless anathemas.” 
No doubt, as Ranke immediately adds, “ in thus limiting the field 
of its operations, it concentrated its strength and braced up all its 
energies.” But the limitation, both morally and materially, was 
a very important one. We should hardly, however, have cared to 
dwell on a fact which is so conspicuous on the surface of histo 
that it has been repeatedly noticed, both by Protestant = 
Catholic writers, whether in tones of satisfaction or of nome 
had it not lately been very peremptorily denied, with speci 
reference to some remarks of our own on a former occasion, 
by no less a personage than Archbishop Manning. In an article 
on the origin and growth of Ultramontanism which appeared 
some months in this journal, we observed, among other 
things, that “when the Catholic Church became virtually the 
Latin Church, the victory of Ultramontanism was put beyond a 
doubt.” * In his recent Pastoral, Dr. Manning, after quoting 
several statements and half-sentences in this article, torn from 
their context, which he seems to consider sufficiently refuted b 
reproducing them—a view in which we have no wish to distur 


- him — proceeds to complain of our saying that “the Catholic 


Church e the Latin Church, which lost the Teutonic element 
by confirming its despotic grasp upon the Latin,” and of our 
ascribing this error to the Council of Constance. We might con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out to our critic that he has carefull 
struck out from the passage which he quotes the word “virtually,” 
which completely answers the only intelligible objection that 
could be made to it; and moreover that we dated the divorce 
of the Latin and Teutonic elements, not from the Council of 
Constance (which was mentioned in quite a different connexion 
but from the Council of Trent. But as the subject is one o 
some interest in itself, it may be worth while to notice his own 
attempt to answer our very innocent remark. The answer is 
partly one of theory, and partly of fact. In the first place, says the 
Archbishop, 

a the Catholic Church to be a system, like the Austrian or 
the British Empire, in which nationalities are to play their part, balanced 
by constitutional checks. This Judaic notion began to rise when the idea of 
Catholic unity began to decline. 


But, in the next place, we are told that we were quite wrong as to 
the fact. Though “ the Teutonic element” is worse than worth- 
less, Dr. Manning is determined to lay claim to it:— 


See Saturday Review for March 30, 1867. 
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“The Teutonic element” was not lost to the Church. More than half of 
Germany is Catholic to this day. And the Anglo-Saxon race, in which 
Teuton, German, and Celt are mixed together, is spreading over a large part 
ef the world. At this moment, the English-speaking episcopate of Great 
Britain and its possessions, with the United States of America, is more 
numerous than the hierarchy of any other race or language. There are not 
less than a hundred and sixty or seventy “ Teutonic” bishops in this “ Latin 
Church.” 

As to the matter of opinion raised by Archbishop Manning, we do 
not care to discuss it with him. He has perhaps forgotten that 
the “Judaic notion” which he so strongly se is pointedly 
insisted on by the two greatest living divines of his own communion. 
Before passing on, we may pause for a moment to put on record 
what they say about it. In his work on The Church and the Churches, 
Dr. Dillinger observes that, “as each new and vigorous population 
enters into the Church, she becomes not only numerically but dyna- 


mieally enriched. Every people, in whatever way gifted, contri- 


butes its share in religious experience, ecclesiastical customs, inter- | 


retations of Christian doctrine, in its impress on life and science. | 

t adds thus to the great Church capital which is the product of | 
former times and older nationalities.” Dr. Newman says, with 
still more direct reference to our immediate subject: —* The multi- 
tude of nations who are in the fold of the Church will be found to 
have acted for its protection against any narrowness (if so be) in 
the various authorities at Rome. . . . It stands to reason 
that, as the Gallican Church has in it an element of France, 
so Rome must have in it an element of Italy. It seems to me 
that Catholicity is not only one of the notes of the Church, but, 
according to the divine purpose, one of its securities.” It would 
be difficult to assert in clearer language the very principle which 


Archbishop Manning scouts as Judaic. But Dr. Newman is no less 
at issue with him on the question of fact. For he adds:—“I trust 
that all European races will ever have a place in the Church, and | 
assuredly I think that the loss of the English, not to say the German | 
element, in its composition, has been a serious misfortune.” What 
Dr. Manning obstinately refuses to recognise is that various races, | 
with their diversities of national character, contributed not only | 
numerically but morally—or, as Dr. Déllinger words it, dynami- 
eally—to the strength of the great whole whereof they became 
constituent portions. And in this sense “the Teutonic element” 
was lost to the Roman Catholic Church at the Reformation. It is 
true that several million Germans and several million “ English- 
speaking” Celts, as well as a small fraction of Anglo-Saxons, 
still remain in her communion. But the merest tyro in Church 
history is aware how infinitesimal since that date has been 
the influence of the Teutonic mind on her intellectual or moral 
life. In the middle ages, as we said just now, the Teutonic 
peoples supplied the very life-blood of the body —_ joined on 
their conversion. It was the German Emperors in the eleventh 
century who raised the Papacy, after a century and a-half of 
abject degradation, to the highest point of authority over the 
conscience and convictions of Europe it has ever attained. The 
reforming Councils of the fifteenth century were convoked and 
earried on, and the Council of Trent was summoned, under German 
influences. But the latter came too late to arrest the Protestant 
movement, and, in the language which has been so indignantly 
denounced, confirmed its despotic grasp on the Latin race, in de- 
spair of recovering the Teutonic. The German element would 
eount for nothing in a General Council now, and Dr. Manning is 
the last person to be ignorant that German Catholic divines, how- 
ever eminent, are viewed with something more than suspicion by 
the authorities at Rome. For the last three centuries of the Latin 
Church, her administration, her theology, her devotional litera- 
ture, and the ruling spirit of her whole religious life, have been 
almost exclusively italian. And this dominant Italianism of 
practice and belief it is the spécial aim of that Ultramontane 
party ge Dr. Manning so strenuously upholds to import into 
ngland. 

We are not reviewing the Archbishop’s Pastoral, and there is 
therefore no need to dwell on those portions of it which do not 
directly bear on our present subject. The ingenious fallacies 
about the Pope’s temporal power, which reappear here as in all his 
es re: were noticed in our columns only the otherday. Nor 

oes it concern us now to examine his bold attempt to establish 
the primitive antiquity of Ultramontanism—which he tells us is 
synonymous with Catholic Christianity—by a startling travesty of 
the history of the early Church, for which Brancatas de Laurea, 
whoever he may be, is made responsible. Indeed, the Arch- 
bishop’s notions of antiquity are a little peculiar. In one place 
we are told that the rule with respect to Bishops presenting them- 
selves at fixed intervals at Rome is “a law of great antiquity,” 
while in the next page its origin is referred to Benedict xiv. 
Benedict XIV., as our readers are aware, was one of the eighteenth- 
century Popes. It may suflice to observe here that there is 
nothing in the Pastoral to shake our former assertion that Ultra- 
montanism, as now understood, took its commencement from the 
Council of Constance, and was consolidated at the Council of 
‘Trent. Dr. Manning would do more wisely to confine himself to 
the safe region of abstract theory, which leaves abundant seope for 
the tinsel plausibilities of his Ultramontane rhetoric; he 1s not 
happy when he leaves the high a priori road to dabble in figures 
and facts, He admits that “there is some truth” in what we 
said of the prevalence of Gallican principles in France up to 
the time of the Revolution, and that these same principles 
have formerly been very prevalent among Roman Catholics in 
England. But he rejoices that they are now extinct in this 


country. No doubt it has been the unwearied endeavour of 


himself and his fellow-converts to extinguish them by 
means at their command. But poitiens Us exultation at 
success may be a little premature. We have too much belief ; 
the characteristic independence of that Teutonic element which Dr 
Manning both deprecates and claims to think it likely that an 
considerable body of Englishmen will be induced perma 

to accept the view of Papal absolutism—-or, to adopt hig 
euphemism, of “the supremacy of the supernatural over te 
natural law”—which is just now in the ascendant. Meanw 
we may remind him that when he speaks of Ultramontanism 
identical with Catholic Christianity, he is only supplying frat 
evidence of our original statement that at the Reformation thy 
Catholic became virtually the Latin Church. 


DONKEY-RACING. 


T would be impossible, we fear, to convert Tattersall’s to any 
very vivid belief in the theory of donkey-racing, or to secure 4 
shrine in the columns of Bell’s Life for the great line of asining 
victories which pass away unrecorded for want of a bard. 
sport or not, it must be owned that the donkey-race has a subt 
— of its own, and that, if banished from the affections of the 
ting, it appeals, and not wholly in vain, to a class of sympathizers 
who are tor the most part unstirred by the Derby. At this par- 
ticular time the amusement comes the closer to us in the op 
tunity which it affords for alleviating the inevitable boredom of g 
country-house. We wave a last farewell to croquet as it 
away with the rain and the east wind, but rain and east wind gi 
an additional zest to the extemporized donkey-race; and while 
croquet is more adapted to the feet of Lord Macaulay’s “ laughi 
girls” than to the gouty toes of declining age, young er | 
maidens, old men and children can alike find joy in a donkey. 
race. The race itself may be taken perhaps as the highest ex. 
pression of the absurdity which results from the sudden inversion 
of common ideas. To mount a steed with the view of a 
nearly as possible standing still, to devote the energies of one’s 
whip to the back, not of one’s own, but of one’s rival's donkey, 
and finally to win the prize by coming in last in the competition 
for it, are three elements of the donkey-race which are in sufi- 
cient contrast to our common habits and conceptions of the nature 
of things to make up a sufficiently humorous whole. _ It is diffi- 
cult perhaps to analyse all the subtle pleasure we derive from 
them, but certainly one essential ingredient lies in the grim satis- 
faction with which we watch the ridiculous waste of humm 
effort. It is a little hard upon quiet people to live in an age of 
igh Aan and express trains, to have roared into ears deafened 
y the whirr and steam-whistle that “labour is the univers 
conqueror,” and to be elbowed off the cage ae of life by every 
aa fellow whose idea of existence lies simply in toiling and 
moiling. We are far from grudging energy its success, but after 
ull the pseans which have been chaunted in the daily papers over 
the boundless powers of human endeavour, there is certainly a 
glow of secret satisfaction in the discovery that nature has set 
bounds to it which it cannot pass, and that the “ strenuous effort” 
which makes such a clatter B men. us is wasted on a donkey. 

But of course the climax of absurdity, and with it the height 
of pleasure, is reached in the award of the prize for the contest, 
not to the first donkey, but to the last; and it may be worth 
while to examine how many of the more refined feelings of 
our social life derive their pleasure from circumstances some- 
what analogous to a donkey-race. Take, for instance, the reverence 
for old age. It must be owned that the mere fact of preservation, 
in the face of the extinction of contemporaries, gives a sort of 
value to a host of old people who are simply valueless in them- 
selves. We all agree to acknowledge a sort of consecration in 
eighty summers, and though Jack started as the fool of the family, 
yet if Jack lives long enough, his words, which really remain a 
foolish as ever, will be listened to and quoted as devoutly as the 
sayings of Nestor. The old, in fact, win most of their reverence, 
like the donkey, simply by coming in last. And this is especiall 
the case with the class which we may be permitted to call “ Soa 
Dodos,” where, in the changes of time and fashion, the generation 
which has passed away differs so totally from the generation t 
which we belong as to confer on its solitary survivor the repre- 
sentative character of a type. We can hardly imagine, for in 
stance, anything more perfectly wearisome than a fop of the go: 
days of George but as the race of fops has away, 
who has man: to survive becomes inexpressibly precious. W° 
are charmed with the peep he gives us into a past so incomprt 
hensible, and airs and affectations which would bore us out of 
patience in a contemporary acquire in a Dodo the romantic interest 
of historical remains. In other words, the bird which was brought 
by Tradescant from Madagascar was a fat, unwieldy, waddling 
creature, but it was a Dodo, and the fragments we have of it ar 
the last representatives of the Dodo race. And the interest we 
are speaking of is far from being confined to persons; an opinion, 
however ridiculous, gains value as soon as it is left high and dry 
in the mud, and every professor of it, save the last, has 
away. It was only when the survivors of the’45 had dwindled dowa 
to a few lairds and widows that the fever of Jacobite enthusias® 
broke out in every Lowland household, and the children of men 
who had sworn at the “ bare-legged reivers and cattle-s ibe 
twanged their harpsichords to the tune of “ Charlie over 
water.” In the same way, now that hatred of the French and r4 
worship of port hover on the verge of extinction, it is amusing 
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fad how proud we are at being able to exhibit some bigoted old 
‘+9 who still holds tenaciously to the creed of his youth, and 

on in the virtues of a bottle and the wooden shoes of the 


an He is “a fine old Tory” because he is one of the last 
of the Tories. He has won his crown simply by letting other 


him, and by standing still. 

mat, ass this tribute to the virtue of pure immobility which 
jife borrows from the donkey-race, there is in hoth the interest 
which man seems inevitably to feel in anything which offers a 
‘ned resistance to human effort. In all cases of conversion 
it is not the early convert that we prize, but the late one. The 
comer into the vineyard at the eleventh hour gets usually something 
more than his penny a-day. If the father of the family is to be 
wheedled into taking that delightful grouse-moor in the North for 
his spendthrift in the Guards, his —— will be appreciated in 
exact ion to the extent of his resistance. It is when he 
has the sagacity to yield at the precise moment of his son’s 
despair, that filial gratitude reaches its highest pitch. It is seldom 
over whom much fuss is made in the case of an imprudent 
engagement 5 he is far too easily talked over, and wept into com- 
pliance with fate, to be of much importance in the matter. But the 
y obduracy of the British mother makes her a very important 
indeed. She is great just because it is known that of all 
the household she, like the donkey, will insist on coming in last. 
Bat perhaps the nearest approach to the theory of donkey-racing 
may be found in the theory of the British jury, where twelve 
men are penned up, without fire and candle, with the view of 
ascertaining which can hold longest outagainst hunger and evidence, 
and when, of the twelve, it is the last to be convinced who alone 
becomes an object of public interest. Nobody who has ever read 
Lord Macaulay’s narrative of the Trial of the Seven Bishops will 
forget"the juror who singly held out for a conviction, and the 
breathless thrill with which we wait to see whether he will fulfil 
his threat of eating his boots, and so doom the saintiy patriots to 
the Tower. But the crown of the donkey-race is often won on a 
more public arena than these; the glories of any political cause 
invariably go, not to its earlier advocates, but to the man who is 
the last to espouse it. Sir Robert Peel, after clinging to Protec- 
tion lang enough to see most of the donkeys of politics in front of 
him, took meekly the oe of the victory of Free Trade; and 
in our own day a yet adroiter politician—after fighting, as he 
had pledged himself to fight, “to the last,” the battle of the Con- 
stitution—has passed at that last hour into the enemy’s lines, to 
beat once hailed as the hero of Reform. Religious proselytes 
are, we believe, usually appreciated in the same manner, in 
exact proportion to the difliculty of securing them. The en- 
thusiastic "vert who rushes to the bosom of his new commu- 
tion finds very little warmth in it, the warmth being in 
fact reserved for the shy, wary bird before whom the net is 
spread oft-times in vain, and who, if he is to come in at all, 
comes in efter a thousand evasions, and manages to come in last. 
In theological and religious matters, indeed, donkey-racing finds 
its grandest field. Bigotry, however ferocious, and prejudice, how- 
everabsurd, give their holder acertain definite theological position 
if he happens to be the last who holds them. It is one of the 
mysteries of the age, a mystery which we do not pretend to 
fathom, why the electors of Peterborough persist in returning 
Mr. Whalley to Parliament. But there can be no cause for 
wonder at the position which, once returned, he secures there. 
The last of the Romans has always been a character of great 
historic interest, and Mr. Whalley is the last of the anti-Romans. 
All the wild unreasoning hatred, all the childish suspicion and 
insult of men who differed from them in religion, which were in 
past times the common heritage of Englishmen, linger now in a 
single Whalley. And as the last Dodo of religious persecution, 
the one living representative of departed Alvas and Torquemadas, 
Mr. Whalley holds his position in the House. Whack and spur 
are simply wasted on the member for Peterborough ; in the 
donkey-race of theological toleration Mr. Whalley wins his 

peculiar victory by coming in last. 

The feature, however, of the donkey-race which most impresses 
an observer strange to the sport is the energy which each rider 
displays In inducing his rival’s donkey to precede his own. But 
itis hardly stranger than the pleasure Thick some of the cleverest 
men in every age have felt in success which only their self-devo- 
tion has achieved for others. The parasite is commonly an animal 
of the lowest order, but it seems to be the privilege of men such as 

u to throw a spell over minds at least equal to their 
own—minds which learn at last to live and move only in the life 
of the second self whom they inspire. A man like Dumont, for 
instance, is content to sacrifice his own individuality that his hero 
may think Dumont’s thoughts and win fame by Dement’s epi- 
grams, There is no doubt something of the charm of mysterious 
Power in acting thus through another hand and another tongue 
is as cynical amusement at the comedy of errors which 
Po ® played out. It is far harder to account for the fate which 
cause which “they know wile they, 

Falkland fighting for a King whom he distrusted 
& freedom which he loved, is the saddest of all ieikconee- oF the 
irony which seems to hover over life and a donkey-race. But it 
8 in the class of “impracticable” men that this characteristic 
pe ts widest development. We hardly know any set of men 
ead the conditions of life so completely as the half-shy, 
every aon ap mt who have a smile and a helping hand for 
pressing to the front in the donkey-race of life, 


but whom it is impossible to bring to the front themselves. The 
pleasure which Dumont felt in being obscured in the glory of a 
single man they seem to feel in being forgotten in the success of 
the whole of their fellows. The country rector who has hel 
one friend on to a deanery and another to a bishopric clings to hi 
rectory still. The squire whose influence returns the most un- 
oo man in the county shrinks from the prospect of St. 


s a. Their one effort is to whack their neighbour's donkey, 
and their real content in life arises from the immobility of their 
own. 


THE COLONIES AND THE PRESS. 


NOUGH has been said about the power of the Press, both 
here and abroad, to fill the conductors of it with at least 
adequate ideas of the importance of the Fourth Estate, and yet 
there is one aspect of this influence which, though it has scarcely 
attracted any notice, is — the most remarkable of all. Prac- 
tically the daily Press and Mr. Reuter have it in their power to 
exalt the most insignificant little countries into prominence, and 
to consign whole —— into something like oblivion. In these 
days of International Exhibitions the great pufling and advertising 
element is not likely to be under-estimated among the motive 
powers of civilized society. We may not all admire it as thoroughly 
as the professional organizers of Industrial Exhibitions do, but 
even those» who are least able to appreciate the labours of Mr. 
Cole C.B. and his friends are constrained, however reluctantly, to 
admit that advertising in its thousand and one forms is a formi- 
dable engine of what is called progress. Very often it may exalt 
what deserves to be abased, and the lack of it may abase what 
ought to be exalted; but misdirected force is force all the same, 
and we should go very much astray in our estimate of the equili- 
brium of the world if we were to leave out of account the most 
potent influences, merely because they struck us as having an 
savour, ‘ 

As between individual ucers, or even in the rivalry a 
commercial communities, thie enough seen ; it hes 
scarcely been sufliciently observed that the same means which serve 
to swell the business of Messrs. Trash, Putf, and Co. at the expense 
of — and more substantial houses, may be used with a good 
deal of the same effect to modify the relative positions of com- 
peting towns and rival nations. A country whose affairs are 
systematically excluded from Mr. Reuter’s telegrams, and from 
which no Special Correspondent is allowed to write, necessarily 
drops out of the thoughts of men, and gets placed in the universal 
race far below the ane which it ought to occupy, while the 
most insignificant State whose politics and progress till columns 
after columns of the Times gradually acquires some of the import- 
ance with which it has been credited. ‘the share which the Press 
has in fostering the development especially of new and growing 
communities may not admit of accurate measurement, but it is 
not a whit the less real on this account. It would be difficult to 
formulate a precise equation between the treatment of Italian topics 
in the English and Continental journals, and the rise and vicissi- 
tudes of the young Italian Kin sm and yet we may be sure that 
all the genius of Cavour would never have made Italy what she is 
already, and still less would have completed the unity which, 
in spite of adverse omens, is surely awaiting her, if a world- 
wide sympathy had not been fostered by the prominence given to 
her politics in the newspaper Press. w much a country like 
Australia owes to the full reports which appear in all our papers 
of the successes of what a few years ago"was a mere sprinkling of 
adventurous colonists, it would be hard to determine; but, asa 
universal law, it may be confidently said that a colony possessing 
in itself the solid elements of progress will find the rapidity of its 
advance largely dependent on the extent to which its condition 
and its aspirations, its political, commercial, and social movements, 
are made known, through the Press, to England and the world. 
Those who have the chief control over this department of news- 
paper work will no doubt say, with a certain amount of truth, 
that the prominence given to this or that community is not a 
matter governed by caprice alone. Some colonies force the Press 
to give them their due share of notice, by the importance of the 
eveuts which they develop, and by the demand which they awaken 
among their home friends for information. The demand once 
created, the function of the directors of the Press is to supply 
it, under peril of losing the favour of their customers. ut 
this is at most only a half-truth, as a few obvious compari- 
sons will show. ontrast, for instance, the position of our 
Australian and our American colonies. In the one particular 
of gold production Australia has an attraction which is to be 
found oul in the latest of our American settlements ; but, after 
the first rush to the gold-fields, it was soon discovered that 
the search for gold had no claims to rank before any other 
occupation of equal extent, and for many years the commercial 
interest of our Australian news has centred in other industries than 
those of the diggings, while the attraction to philosophical ob- 
servers has been found in the not always very successful struggle 
to adapt English constitutional ideas to the conditions of a new 
world. These reasons are amply sufficient to justify the pains that 
are taken to place before the eyes of English readers the constantly 
shifting panorama of the political and social life of some hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow-countrymen at the Antipodes. But 
while this part of the task of the daily Press is so admirably per- 
formed, there are far more interesting and important matters going 
on elsewhere, of the very existence of which we are le{t in absolute 
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ignorance. In numbers and extent of territory the Australian 
colonies cannot be compared with those now united into the 
Dominion of Canada. ‘The commerce of Canada is, as might be 
expected from her comparative antiquity, out of all proportion, to 
that of Australia. Among her four millions of people she 
reckons @ province which produces more and better ships—and, 
what is still more satisfactory, more and better sailors—than 
any district in the world of the same extent. Her mineral 

roducts are of enormous value; and the Englishmen directly 
interested by family or commercial ties in her prosperity must 
exceed even the number of those who have similar associations 
with Australia, large as that undoubtedly must be. As a subject 
for political study, Canada is now one of the most interesting 
communities in the world. A number of once jealously conflict- 
ing colonies have been fused into one federal community, and the 
success which may attend the experiment will probably determine 
the future relations between England and her various colonies. 
Probably few persons in this country are even aware that the first 
general election of the new Confederation has just been completed, 
and still fewer know the political issues on which the contest 
turned, or the tendency of the party which has won the day. 
The very names of Canadian parties are unknown to Englishmen 
who are made familiar with the designations of all the factions of 
the United States, and are thoroughly instructed as to the pettiest 
squabbles between the members of the Victorian Legislature. 
‘The important crisis in the Government of Victoria arising out of 
the proposed grant to the late Governor's wife has rightly enough 
attracted the attention of the English Press, and the smallest de- 
tails as to the communications between the Governor and Mr. 
Fellows, the leader of the Opposition, have been reported with 
the utmost particularity; yet those who are anxious to learn how 
the North-American Federation is getting on can scarcely obtain 
from the public Press information enough to tell them whether 
there is or is not au Opposition at all, and, if there is, what are 
the distinctive objects which it has in view. For many years 
Canada has been the scene of perpetually recurring Ministerial 
difficulties at least as significant as those which are so frequently 
reported from Melbourne and Sydney ; but not a word of enlighten- 
ment is to be found in our principal papers to guide Englishmen 
in their estimate of the past, or their hopes of the future, of that 
splendid colony. 

To those who gather all their foreign information from the 
Times, the fact that the first election under the Federal Constitu- 
tion has yet taken place would, we believe, have been absolutely 
unknown but for a stray paragraph of a line or two in one of the 
letters of a very intelligent Correspondent from Philadelphia. 
Some other “some sin less coaspicuously in this respect, but as 
they all for the most part rely on Mr. Reuter for their telegrams, 
the remarkable result is that the only colony with which we have 
direct telegraphic connexion (and that by far the largest colony we 
possess) is the only one from which we never, or scarcely ever, get 
a tele We have never been able to understand why the 
North American colonies are so deliberately sent to Coventry by our 
purveyors of information in the Press; and there is abundant 
evidence to show that mutual ignorance, and the suspicions which 
naturally grow out of ignorance, have greatly hindered the efforts 
of statesmen on both sides to establish on a better footing the 
relations between the Mother-country and her most important 
colony. Nor is it a matter of trifling importance that the nature 
and extent of the advantages which different colonies offer to in- 
tending emigrants are very imperfectly compared when the whole 
life of one community is Tully pictured before us, while, by a 
atrange caprice, the most important events in another are allowed 
to pass without the smallest notice in the English journals, There 
must be many thousands of readers of the daily papers who would 
be glad to receive the same sort of news from Canada which is so 
copiously supplied from almost every other corner of the earth ; 
and except so far as the great groove theory may account for 
this, among other eccentricities, we cannot guess why the exist- 
ence of some millions of our fellow-subjects in America is so 
——- ignored as it is by the greater portion of the daily 

ress, 


WHERE TO SPEND A VACATION, 


A= this time of year the uncertainty of the weather and 
the exigencies of business are summoning home the tourists of 
the Long Vacation. The London lawyer, the Liverpool merchant, 
the Manchester or Birmingham manufacturer, the country clergy- 
man, and the Temple student are all coming back from their six 
weeks’ pilgrimage. If they could all be shut up in one room and 
subjected to a category of questions, we might get some valuable 
information on the grand domestic question of the year, “ Where 
to spend the summer?” At the same time it is pretty certain 
that the answers given would enlighten one a little more as to the 
characters of the respondents than as to the subject-matter of the 
inquiry. Some of these perhaps would admit that there was no 
particular reason why they should ever have gone away at all. 
except to obey the dictates of fashion. But this admission could 
not be made by any whose usual vocation keeps them for ten 
months of the year within the close confinement of a dingy city. 
To the inhabitant of London or Birmingham a few weeks’ outing 
is an indispensable necessity for the renovation of health, He 
must go somewhere. The only question is “ Whither? ” and this 
questica becomes more puzzling every year. 
There was @ time when people did not think of going abroad ; 


when it was considered quite sufficient oy of scene to spend 
few weeks at Scarborough or te or Buxton. Some poo’ 
who love stare super antiquas vias affect this sort of distracts 
the present ~ For those who like it the amusement ig inno, 
cent enough. ‘To those who are not familiar with it we gh, 
hardly have the cruelty to say, “Try it.” It is perhaps difficlt 
for any one who has not dwelt intra quatuor maria all his days 4, 
imagine the deadly and depressing le of existence at thes 
places under ordinary circumstances. course there may hy 
abnormal incidents—such as flirtation, love-making, or toad, : 
a rich aunt—which give an unnatural vitality to them, Be 
their —T existence is a comatose state. It implies a 
sion of faculties save those of eating and drinking, and 
aralysis of all taste save that for nasty waters. No such life cay 
. seen or conceived elsewhere. Imagine half a dozen hotels 
filled choke-full with the dullest people in Christendom—all thy 
respectable bourgeoisie of Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester—all verse 
in one another's history and connexions ; the men with a profound 
and absorbing idolatry for making and possessing mone Knowing 
how much money every other man has made, and how he made} 
and talking of nothing else save when one rather more intrepid 
than his fellows ventures to deplore, in Northern burr or Lap. 
cashire idiom, the absence of that refinement which ought tp 
have accompanied increase of wealth. Imagine mornings passed 
in the society of these persons; the heavy breakfasts and the 
heavier dinners. Imagine whole days consumed in their com. 
panionship in a frowzy coffee-room, when the precocious winter 
of the Northern counties confines one to the house, And 
if the days are dull, what are the evenings? Who that has eve 
known can ever forget those excellent but most uninteresti 
women who annually bring their husbands, their daughters, their 
favourite sermons, and their domestic music to the drawi 
rooms of the Northern hotels? So and so tiresome, so 
informed and so mannerless, so well-intentioned and so badly 
dressed—who that has passed seven successive evenings in their 
company will ever forget the ennui which they inflicted? And 
then the young ladies, gushing over their morning letters or their 
evening admirers—the very type of all that is physically least 
attractive in English girlhood, equally without beauty and without 
air—who will not remember with a their unprofitable chatter 
or their time-honoured music? To have spent the morning listen- 
ing to the history of obscure vestrymen, and to be tortured in the 
evening with “I dreamed that I dwelt” or “ Jeannette and 
Jeannot,” and to have varied the interval by absorbing loathsome 
minerals, is not a happy way of spending the Long Vacation, 

Of course it may be said that in fine weather one need not 
stay within doors, and that there is quite enough beautiful 
scenery in England to tempt one ab: But when is it fine 
north of the Trent? Who ever knew it to be fine for six days 
together, after the middle of July, in the Northern counties? 
In all probability at this very moment snow is falling or lying 
on the Derbyshire or Yorkshire hills. Even when it is fine, 
the pleasure of visiting show-places is not very great. Suppose 
you desire to see some grand old mansion, with its books and 
pictures, you have no sooner breathed the wish in confidence to 
yourself than it is known equally well to at least two families iz 
the hotel. Going by yourself is out of the — You find 
yourself inveigled into “joining a ~~ ‘he object of your 
visit is probably accessible by railroad. But your companions are 
nothing if not “ genteel,” and they must have a carriage. The 
introduction of railways could not destroy carriages bodily, but it 
has diminished the supply of carriage-horses at those hotels where 
formerly they used to abound. Those which are now furnished 
for the accommodation of lionizing tourists are a much-worn and 
long-suffering race ; they concentrate in a season of three months 
the fatigues and exhaustion which their compeers usually extend 
over twelve. They are for the most part very feeble in their 
knees, and very hot in their feet. If you are a bachelor, and not 
young, you can hardly expect to get a seat inside the carriage, and 
therefore ensconce yourself on the box. Your driver is probably 
more conversant with carts than with barouches, and has an 
undue confidence in the vigour of his steeds. As the most pic- 
turesque sites belong to hilly districts, yonr course is generally 
sure to lie up and down hill, “As you find yourself wedged on the 
box, and feel the utterly helpless swing of your carriage while the 
horses go at so much of a giles as their physical constitution has 
left at their command, your mind is distracted between an anxious 
hope that nothing may come in their way as they turn that comer 
at the bottom of the hill, and an equally anxious look-out for 4 
aye of soft ground to fall on. Your fears are not tranquillized 

y observing that the road is of the hardest flint, and that 
there is no margin of turf, or by being told that the horses 
feet are so tender that contact with the smallest particle 
of loose Macadam would inevitably bring them both down. 
Equally grateful and surprised, you ultimately arrive at the 
mansion which you seek, with your thigh and co 
all safe. You make at once for the gallery in which your pé 
Guido or Claude is hung. As you are ing off, a staid pro- 
vincial serving-maid, evidently chosen for her want of beauty, 
enjoins you to stay where you are, until you are summoned with 
the rest of your party. Vou stop, look round, and discover 
that “your party” is recruited by a number of vacant-looking 
gawkies of either sex whom an inauspicious excursion train has 
vomited upon the neighbourhood. You wait, and then follow 
another guide, neither beautiful nor communicative, who evidently 
regards you as a member of the “ cheap trip folks,” and cau 
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: ing near the gallery where your cherished picture 
infectd, Ton the only wise purpose of 
«rf by refusing to trust your life and limbs to the weak-knee’d 
pres seds which brought you in the morning. You walk to the 
C agest station, and return by railroad. Elated by an escape which 
almost providential, you call for a pint of sherry at dinner ; 
ing to drink it you discover indications of too curious 
» nuttiness, and on communicating your conviction to the head- 
are you are quietly told that “ that very sherry has made the 
fortune of the house, and that Lord Blank never drinks any other.” 
You opportunely remember that sherry has been expressly for- 
coke Uy your medical adviser, and you cease to order it. But 
are made to feel that your landlady entertains respect for you 
no longer, and that she rather suspects you never drank sherry 
pefore. Painful as is this suspicion, other inflictions are reserved 
for you. Wherever you go—be it to the library, to the pump- 
room, or the baths—some one is lying in ambush to dun you 
for subscriptions. At an English wetering-place “ visitor” and 
“victim” are convertible terms. The visitor is regarded by the 
natives as expressly born, educated, and brought down to con- 
tribute to the local charities. Everything local has peculiar 
claims upon his Christian sympathies, from the painted window of 
the new church and the evening lecturer's —— to the baths 
for gouty cabmen and rheumatic laundresses. There is no escape. 
You may shun the church for fear of the collection, or the 
Assembly Rooms for fear of the bazaar. Still you are not safe. 
At the dinner-table of your hotel—nay, in the first flush of post- 
dial satisfaction—some one will get up, tap the table, and call 
“the attention of the present company to that excellent charity, 
the Washerwoman’s Gratuitous Sulphur Baths,” which is lan- 
gushing for want of funds ; the box goes round, and, half ashamed 
of yourself, you drop in the price of a pint of sherry, only too glad 
tothink you have drunk none. This is the final torment. ou 
are off next day. Altogether your experience of your English 

watering-place is not a success. 

Let us, then, change the scene. You determine on going 
Ps take your ticket, and in eleven hours are in Paris. 
The next day you are on the Boulevards, in another air and 
another world than that of yesterday. Every breath you draw 
aud everything you see is redolent of freshness, gaiety, and life. 
The sky is purer, the air thinner, the food lighter, than all 
that you have left behind. There is movement, vitality, and 
cheerfulness around you. You lounge in the Champs Llysées, 
orin the Tuileries Gardens, or in the Bois de Boulogne, and you 
declare that mere existence has become a pleasure. At last you 

in tomake a résumé of your expenses. You find that your 

m au quatriéme costs you five francs a night, that your 
dinner costs you five francs without wine, that the bottle of 
Bordeaux for which you pay three francs is not to be compared to 
the claret which you get at the club for eighteenpence, that the 
mutton is flavourless and the beef coarse. You are angry, pay 
your bill, and fly. You go to Brussels and Spa, where at a cheaper 
rate you enjoy al fresco cofiee, listen to a charming band, and see 


perpetual liveliness and movement about you. Ah! this is some- 
thing different from the cheerless days and weary evenings and 
dowdy chattering of the English watering-places. At last the 
happiness of the Vacation has been found. Alas for the dreams 
of human happiness! Your cheery careless mien has marked you 
fora victim; a face which you think you have seen before, but 
where you cannot recollect, is perpetually meeting you in your 
walks—a face half-Greek half-Jewish in expression, at once 
acute, fawning, and familiar. You have not the courage to re- 
sist advances persistently repeated, and in a moment of conscious 
and self-reproaching weakness you accept the proffered Havana 
of admirable quality. From that moment your peace of mind 
gone, Your indefatigable wnbra persecutes you without cessa- 
tion, sits by you at dinner, follows you to the café, the promenade, 
and the theatre. You know what he is up to. He wishes to be 
introduced to “‘ those meeses Anylaises” you were talking to ; he is 
ready to doa little “ accommodation ” for you and your friends. You 
foresee all sorts of disagreeable consequences from such an intimacy. 
The man may be a blackleg, a forger, or a swindler. Probably he 
sacombination of all three. It is certain he is a duellist, from 
the sardonic self-complacency with which he recounts his shooting , 
contest with Count Pickemoif. Altogether he is just the creature | 
you can’t shake off, and who makes your flesh creep whenever he 
approaches. You become utterly miserable in the society of this | 
uuwelcome intruder; you dread to meet your friends and country- 
men; you shun all public haunts, the broad streets, the table | 
Chote, and the opera; you skulk down narrow dirty lanes, and eat 
your.dinner in obscure restaurants. In vain; the persecutor is 
ee with his fragrant cigar, his unctuous smile, and 
; Voluble talk about taste, music, and tobacco. At last you 
Ytothe banks of the Rhine, or the baths of Homburg. You 
still revel in cloudless sunshine, general gaiety, and charming 
rie But the amari aliquid rises about you in the form 
: rs food, bad wines, and high bills. You find that travelling 
rey mang has ceased to be the cheap luxury it once was; 
a long prosperity has made the landlords extortionate and un- 
he their servants always careless and sometimes dishonest. 
a of the glorious scenery bids you linger longer amid the 
ed crags and sinuous valleys of the Rhine. But eventually 


i ig undecided which is preferable—the dull routine of the 
re English life, with its heavy and ill-cooked, but wholesome 


ind succulent food, or the gay Continental life, with its light and 


- music, its bad food, its dear sour wines, and its grumpy uncivil 
osts, 
We omit the English Southern watering-places from our list, 
because no man who is not a bachelor, and no bachelor who has - 
— his thirtieth year, would dream of spending a summer at 
righton, Margate, or Ramsgate. They are remarkable places in 
their way, it is true; but their more special objects of interest can 
be studied elsewhere, if not in their collective, yet in their in- 
dividual features. And for a man after a certain time of life, 
bent .on summer diversion, it is neither very exciting nor very 
improving to — the summer in contemplating an olla 
of Houndsditch, Chancery Lane, Regent Street, and St. John’s 
Wood. On the whole, we would advise unincumbered men who 
have no gift of Alpine climbing to spend their Long Vacation, not 
in one place or district, but in many; to combine the bracing breezes 
of the least dull of nglish watering-places with the softer air 
and kindlier climate of Northern France, Belgium, and the Rhine. 
A man who diffuses his six weeks over this plan of excursion will 
enjoy the pleasures of variety, will see much beautiful scenery, 
and will converse with many persons who are unconsciously 
remarkable and unintentionally diverting. 


PUBLIC GAMBLING-TABLES. 


North-German Parliament has lately a una- 

nimous resolution to the effect that public gambling-tables 
should be suppressed within the Federation, and most persons will 
sympathize with this proceeding against a public scandal. Mean- 
while, at the opposite end of the world, one of our Governors has 
been getting into a scrape by — a different aw It has 
apparently been decided to license public gambling-houses at 
Hong Kong. The unlucky Governor who has ventured upon pro- 
posing this scheme has of course got into difficulties with the 
missionary interest. There are people who have such a hatred to 
vice that they cannot bear to have its existence recognised. They 
think it best resolutely to shut their eyes yy facts, or at 
any rate they prefer to pass ineffectual laws for its total sup- 
pression, rather than, by attempting a practicable regulation of 
its worst excesses, to admit tacitly that suppression is impossible. 
Of course, when the Governor of a colony comes into collision 
with missionaries, a number of collateral squabbles start into 
existence. We are told that the licensing law was introduced 
in an “un-English” manner—a taunt which almost amounts 
to an admission that there is no sound argument left against 
it—and that it is intended to raise a considerable revenue from 
this unsavoury source, thereby making the gambling-houses 
a necessary part of the colonial system. On this subject we 
are not competent judges, and only observe that the Governor 
denies the imputation. Finally, when the Governor asserts that 
“a sin of deeper dye is submitted to er sanction with 
the approval of the wise and good in England,” the missionaries 
characteristically retort that they “do not understand the 
disgusting subject.” On the whole, we should say that, so far 
as we can judge, the Governor has the best of the argument, 
and that it is very probably better to license gambling-houses 
than to allow gambling to be carried on in private hells, which 
naturally form centres of attraction for the vilest population, and, 
instead of being put down by the efforts of the police, only lead 
to the corruption of the police itself. But, without a familiarity 
with the special circumstances of Hon Kong life to which we 
cannot pretend, it would be impossible to pronounce upon the 
matter with any confidence. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with the remark that, if the facts as stated by the Governor are cor- 
rect, his policy seems to a justifiable; and at the same time 
we hold that it would be well if the licensed tables of Homburg 
and Baden could be suppressed. And the grounds upon which the 
two opposite —— may be defended are perfectly simple. If 
we admit that legislation ought, where it is possible, to discourage 
gambling, we may equally admit that in other places it should 
seek to mitigate an evil which it cannot cure. This doctrine, 
indeed, is opposed to certain metaphysical theories as to human 
liberty, and the rights of the State over individuals, which are 
supported by great authority; and the cases deserve some notice 
in consequence of the light which they indirectly throw upon 
those theories. On the principle which we have stated, the regu- 
lating considerations are sufficiently plain. Thus in Europe it is 
= agreed that public gambling-tables should be suppressed. 
t would be very easy to argue on the other side. We might say, 
for pry = that we are only stopping one hole in a sieve. 
We put down betting in certain places, only to allow it to become 
perfectly rampant in others. A man cannot g°, as formerly, to a 
public room in St. James’s Street, and stake his money upon the 
throw of the dice; but he has only to walk a little farther in order 
to risk as much as he chooses upon the Turf or the Stock-Exchange. 
The question as to which horse will pass a certain post first, or 
what will be the price of certain stocks a month hence, is very 
often with many bookmakers, and speculators for the account, just 
as much a question of chance as which face of a die will fall 
uppermost. All that can be said in favour of legitimate modes of 
gambling is that ay ee an additional element, which is not 
simply objectionable. Horse-racing may be in itself a harmless and 
desirable amusement, and if we cannot purify it from gambling, 
we must be content to take the good and the bad Roy wer if 
the genuine sport entirely disappeared, and the became 
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purely and simply what it is already to a lamentible extent, 
merely an equivalent to a green board, with no skill and i | 
of sharp practice, it might become desirable to suppress it. 
another direction, there is, of course, the obvious consideration 
that by suppressing public gambling we drive it into holes and 
corners, and give it into the hands of a still more disreputable 
class than that at present; and here we can only make a balance 
of evils. By making the vice illegal, we induce a certain number 
of innocent persons to refrain from it altogether; and, on the other 
hand, we degrade those who give way to temptation by one addi- 
tional shade of debasement. The solution of this problem depends 
upon a kind of moral rule of three, which will give different 
results according to the particular data of the case in question. 
We may assume the truth of the common opinion that in Europe, 
at any rate, the damage done is not mele to the good; that 
gambling becomes ey with a moral disapproval of which 
the deterring effect is far more prominent than the degrading. 
The rationale of our policy will therefore be that we single out 
certain specially disgraceful and acessible forms of vice, and 
endeavour to suppress them by direct measures of punishment, and 
by the indirect effect produced by those measures upon public 
opinion. But we do not attempt to attack the vice in all its 
manifestations, because such an assault upon a general propensity 
of human nature would be hopeless, al because we dhoutd not 
carry public opinion with us. It may be perhaps added, as an 
additional reason for not doing it, that we can’t. Legislators will not 
attack gambling till they give up gambling themselves—that is, 
till there is a very considerable y in human nature. Conse- 
quently legislation should not renounce all attempts to encourage 
morality ; but it should be remembered that its power is strictly 
limited to punishing certain flagrant and easily manageable cases. 

The proposed law in Hong Kong proceeds upon identical prin- 
ciples, though their application will of course be different. As 
public morality is there lower than in Europe, the colonial 
authorities will license public gaming-houses where we. permit 
such recognised forms of gambling as betting on the Turf. If 
legislation is to remain there at the same distance behind the 
highest existing sentiment, the line must be drawn at a lower 
level. The Hong Kong authorities prohibit unrestricted gambling, 
but admit it under certain regulations; and so do we, only their 
regulations are considerably laxer than ours. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, as the missionaries tell us, is ahead of us in this respect. 
Gambling is strictly prohibited throughout the Chinese Empire, 
and last year the Governor of Canton endeavoured to put it 
down within that city; notwithstanding which, gambling is the 
favourite pursuit of every class of Chinese. This is certainly a 
very ambiguous argument in favour of our following the Chinese 
system; whilst the extreme prevalence of the vice renders it 
obviously hopeless to produce any great moral effect upon the 
fluctuating fragment of the population who come within our 
authority at Hong Kong. 

If then we were to judge of the question on purely utilitarian 
| era it would seem evident that a Government may be per- 
ectly justified in punishing certain particular manifestations of the 
vice, whilst tolerating it in less offensive forms. But we have 
all along assumed that a Government is justified in legislating 
with a view to directly improving the morality of its subjects. 
And here we come into collision with the theorists to whom we 
have already referred. Thus Mr, Mill tells us, in the Essay on 
Liberty, that we have no right to interfere with a man’s conduct 
so long as it only concerns himself. It follows that if two or 
three, or indeed any number of people, like to meet for purposes 
of gambling, we may advise them, but we have no moral right to 
interfere with them forcibly. The particular case of a gambling- 
house comes, indeed, as he says, “‘on the exact boundary line 
between two principles.”| Admitting that, on the one hand, the 
State ought not to go beyond dissuasion from gambling, it may 
still be justified in endeavouring to exclude the solicitations of 
persons who, like the keeper of the gambling-house, cannot be 
impartial, and who promote the practice for their direct personal 
interest. Mr. Mill says that he will not venture to decide 
whether these arguments, which he allows to have consider- 
able force, are “sufficient to justify the moral anomaly of 
punishing the accessary, when the principal is (and must be) 
allowed to gofree . . . of fining or imprisoning the gamblin 
house keeper and not the gambler.” To this it might perhaps 
answered that the accessary is, in this as in some other cases, 
morally the guiltier of the two. The man who deliberately en- 
courages other men in vice for his own profit is surely more 
hateful than the man who, in yielding to temptation, only injures 
- himself. This question is, however, a subsidiary one. If Mr. 
Mill’s general principle is right, it is plain that the gamblers 
themselves ought not to be punished, or ockjeted to any restriction, 
except perhaps that of not unduly tempting their neighbours. The 
province which he would leave to legislation would be the very 
narrow one of seeing fair play, as it were, between each man’s 
bad and good angels, and at most interfering to prevent interested 
persons from throwing an extra weight into the scale. Even if 
penal legislation could be effective in preventing men from. vice— 
and every one must admit that its efficacy would be generally 
very limited—he would not approve of it. ‘The principle must 
of course be estimated on broad grounds of argument, such as 
Mr. Mill has himself suggested; but it cannot be considered as 
at present established, and our opinion of it will be affected 
by examining its effect in particular cases. In this problem about 

e gambling-houses it seems to lead to rather a feeble conclusion. 


It will only suffer us to attack the vice by a kind of gj 


Every one feels that it is a case in which the benefits of inter. 
ference are so obvious that they ought to be recognised in a pe 
satisfactory theory ; and yet we find that, if Mr. Mill is rj — 
only justified in proceeding in the most gingerly manner, We anid 
able to get at the keeper of the house by an ingenious ongumet 
to the precise nature of his guilt ; but we are not allowed to strike 
at the evil itself. The practical difficulties, indeed, are Obvious, ang 
afford very good ground for carefulness. There is a great of 
defeating ourselves by going too far; but it is rather hard doctyi 
that, if the difficulties can be surmounted, the State is stil] bound 
to look on indifferently at a practice which is palpably ag jp. 
jurious to the individual as stealing or cheating, though not 
directly hurtful to his neighbouts. The difficulty which Mr, Mill 
feels in bringing the case satisfactorily under his code is some 
argument that its provisions require modification. There are not 
so many engines for making vice odious that we can aflord to gj 
up one of the most forcible and obvious without a very pa 
demonstration of the duty of indiflerence. 


FARNHAM WORKHOUSE. 
bape Lancet of last Saturday published an article—part of g 


series—on the state of Farnham Workhouse. The 

professed to be “sensational,” and if by that haeknied term it js 
meant to express what may cause a sensation, the writer’s obj 
has been attained. But all sensationalism is not bad, and very 
striking things can only be described in very striking lang 
Nothing is easier than to get up a dramatic contrast Setwnen fhe 
state of the rich and of the poor; St. James and St. Giles ar 
but the modern version of the old and sacred picture of Dives 
and Lazarus. As far as sensationalism goes, He who drew that 
picture thought proper to dramatize the narrative with ¢ 
element of pity and terror. The writer in the Lancet may plead 
grave authority for his pictorial description. 1t might be tho 
that we, in common with the newspapers, have read this 
hastily, and we shall perhaps be told that it is not a Report ona 
workhouse, but on a workhouse infirmary. But herein is the pith 
of the matter. We are, in spite of some Irish Bishops, sufficiently 
worldly-minded to hope that poor laws will never be adminis- 
tered under any other system than that of political economy, even 
though the science be branded with the title of hard-hearted. 
We do not want workhouses to be palaces, or Castles of Indolence, 
or to be made attractive. But a workhouse is one thing, and am 
infirmary is another. Had the Lancet’s revelation been only about 
a workhouse, and had it only shown that a particular workhouse 
was made very disagreeable to its inmates, something might have 
been said for the Farnham authorities. But, in fact, larnham 
Workhouse and Farnham Workhouse Infirmary are all one. What 
is true of one is true of the other. Even if some sort of reason 
might be alleged for not making a workhouse too pleasant, an 
infirmary is the refuge of all the miseries of life—old age, im- 
becility, sickness, disease, and death. A workhouse may be the 
chosen refuge of sloth, crime, and imposture. But here at Fam- 
ham there is an impartial and equal reign of terror. Misery is 
treated as a crime, and punished accordingly. An idle tramp, 4 
dying woman, and a helpless infant are one and all punished with 
pe severity for faults which are apparently considered of equal 
magnitude. The principle upon which prisons are administered 
is that they should be punitive, deterrent, and therapeutic. The 
principle upon which Farnham Workhouse is administered is the 

unitive and deterrent one, but the therapeutic is only carried out 
“ an admirable method for curing pauperism from off the face of 
the land. We can exterminate the poor at any rate, and for this 
purpose Farnham supplies a ‘carefully thought-out and elaborate 
provision. 

To take the first aspect of this pleasant Refuge. Given sickness, 
how to cure it. First, because it is the law, you must provide medi- 
cal attendance for the sick poor. It is provided. Here we have a Dr. 
Powell, who is described as an admirable officer; kindly, energetic, 
skilful, and painstaking. This gentleman receives §5/. a year; 

atients, on the average, are a constant quantity of sixty, and for 
= than one pound per year per head he has to do all the doctoring, 
and to supply and make up all the medicine. Now, as everybody 
knows, mere doctoring and mere physicking is of very little use to @ 
sick man; indeed medical treatment without its adjuncts may 
make disease worse. In many cases it would be safer to let nature 
do its own work than to interfere with medical treatment unless 
that treatment is to be fairly carried out. And, therefore, medical 
treatment comes to mean cleanliness, air, food, watching, and com- 
forts. These things, which are of the very essence of medicine, 
are with great assiduity prohibited at Farnham. In the matter 
of nursing, there is one paid nurse, assisted by a broken-down 
male pauper who has been five times tapped for dropsy. This 
is the sole provision for nursing paupers in the house. Couple 
this fact with the sixty persons under daily medical treatment, 
and the hints which we have about female syphilitic 
containing sometimes fourteen patients—and at the present 
moment three of these wretched creatures actually dying—and 
we are thankful to the writer in the Lancet that he has not 
been more explicit. There are horrors of which it is convenient 
not to know the worst. That in this Maison Diable there are 
no appliances for cleanliness, that there is insufficient ventilation, 


that the mattresses are only of chopped straw, and that mg 
is no attendance on the sick—all this follows as a matter 
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~~, ‘This, however, is a special ward; and being devoted 
is perhaps, for so-called moral made 
to iAty place of punishment. The theory, however, is not 
quried out; for the general infirmary is just as bad as the first 
ward. The water-closets for the sick are external ; and in the 
qply in-door convenience care is taken that the drainage should 

effectually blocked, or should escape into a cesspool, and do its 
doable work of death by returning stenches into the house. 

: being thus treated as a crime, it follows that in- 
fmity should be considered at least a misdemeanour. And 
torture-chamber of the syphilitic women is not much worse 
the Little-ease of the aged and infirm, and children, 

the rule of the house seems to be to do nothing. Shut 
frst and second childishness in a low, damp, brick-floored 
oom; put no furniture in it except a hard wooden bench, and 
Jet helpless age and helpless infuncy crowd and crouch together 
jefore the fire; give the garrulous septuagenarian nothing to do 
and nothing to read; see that the child can have no toys and no 
gousement; huddle them all together without a present or a 
future, take care not to employ one class or to educate another, and 
eave the rest to idiotcy and death. Let the day-rooms be darker, 
gloomier, and more cheerless than prison cells; let the night- 
rooms be bare, unfurnished, and with miserable appliances for, 
or rather defiances to, sleep; and it follows that in the whole house 
&we saw no really healthy people.” Even if the wretched crea- 
tures are fed, food is managed to be made repulsive; and as forks 
greasunknown at Farnham as though Tom Coryate had never lived, 
something is saved in cutlery, and perhaps much in the sodden, 
viands, which, if consumed at all, must be torn in pieces 

the fingers—which it seems to be required should always be 

. Weare perhaps over-stating the matter when we say that 
no employment is provided for the paupers. One case is recorded 
where an epileptic patient was set to work to empty a cesspool, 
and he fell into a tit and the filth at the same time, and died 
of nastiness and employment in a few hours, In this one case 
laziness was detected, and very summarily cured. 

It will be asked, Where does all this occur? Who is responsible 
forit? We can quite understand that just as London is the best 
hiding-place for the worst criminals, so, in such a secluded spot as 
Holborn, as we heard a few years ago, the sick poor would stand 
achance of pane, erty neglected. London slums and Bethnal 
Green guardians have become proverbial. But Farnham is an open 
and sunny place. Here we find a Bishop’s palace; at Aldershot, 
élose by, 18 one of our great model institutions. The neighbourhood 
has its full share of intelligent residents; the guardians comprise 
the usual country notables, the clergy and squires and substantial 
farmers of those parts. And yet for years this sort of thing has, we 
are assured, been going on. ‘lhe secret is that here we find at work 
a great law of human nature. The strong and vigorous man 
has it all his own way. A great master-mind has presided over 
Famham, and a great master-body too. The late master of the 
workhouse, under whose rule this system grew and flourished, is 
described as a large man, with all the practical powers of ruling 
—an imposing presence, a portly manner, and a confident habit 
of putting down guardians, and with a noble power of resisting 
hints and snubbing inquiries. His physique and morale are 
something in extreme ; it is alleged that seven lawful children 
did not prevent him from what is called “seducing” ao female 
pauper, and it is said (rightly or wrongly) to be due to this 
arcumstance alone that he does not still administer the system 
which unfortunately survives his rude energies. Yet the writer in 
the Lancet is not altogether satisfied that this man’s character and 

afford a sufficient account of the state of the Farnham 
Workhouse. He thinks that local responsibility is bound to see 
with its own eyes, and he takes the instance of the casuals being 
confined in a cage all — without food, against the surgeon’s 
Temonstrance, as a fact which seriously inculpates those who, by 
8 grim irony, are called Guardians. But, with all submission to 
the reporter, he does not make allowances. © To complain, to 
mmonstrate, to reform a workhouse, to dismiss a master in 
possession who saves the rates, never grumbles, and makes every- 
thing tranquil and pleasant, may be a duty, but it is a duty 
which is exceedingly unpleasant. Heroes will undertake it. 
Howard would have pe into it; so would Mrs. Fry. The 
~— Archbishop of York and the amateur reformers of 
don workhouses tried their hands at it two or three years 
ago, and got them very much dirtied in the process; and hard 
48 these things are in London, they are harder in the country. 
Down in the remote parts of Surrey people do not like to make 
themselves marked men, as always fault-finding, and trying to 
set up Utopias, and setting all crooked things straight. For 
ourselves, we say that we have learned to expect, if not to 
tubmit to, all this. We have no faith in workhouse reform of 
4 local kind, and it was on the strength of this general conviction 
workhouse inspection was originated. There is a whole staff 

of Workhouse Inspectors—that is, of paid servants of the State 
Whose business it is to suspect everybody, to disturb everybody, 
to overhaul and pry into local management, to be over-sensitive 
over-acute in sniffing out a nuisance or a neglect. One of 
two things then follows — either that the reporter in the 
a 18 a gross calumniator and a pure inventor of impure 
les and untruths, or that the Farnham Inspector is quite 
unfit for his we He has either no intelligence, or no nose, 
no eyes, ‘To take a single point—the writer in the Lancet 
‘ys that this workhouse is at the present moment as nearly 


* possible full, and that with only go inmates. He says, more- 


over, that the Poor-law Board has certified this very workhouse 
as suflicient for 314 inmates. Either this last alleged fact is not 
true, or the house is all but empty, or the house is more than 
three times larger than this reporter says it is. And if he 
om - convicted of untruth in this one fact, all the stories about 
e dirt, 
tells are most likely equally mendacious, 
way or other, cannot be so difficult to get at. And it is quite 
plain that the residents in and about Farnham are bound to do 
something more than let judgment go by default, and merely 
plead, as they seem disposed to do, an easy ignorance. The late 
master, we observe, commits himself only to a general justifica- 
tion, and we know what fallacy lurks in pads 
which is to take place must show either that there has been a 
gross libel, or an amount of carelessness which it would be hard 
to distinguish from criminality. 


and disgusting cruelty, and immorality which he so glibly 
ut the truth, one 


s. The inquiry 


THE CAUSES OF WRECKS. 


GREAT many dismal returns of casualties of various kinds 
are annually produced for the warning of people who seem 


to pay little heed to the teachings of statistics, or of anything else. 
The records of railway disasters, indeed, rather diminish the 
impressiveness of the lesson conveyed, on account of the com- 
paratively small percentage which the actual deaths bear to the 
number of passengers conveyed; and as for the constant drain of 
life by the neglect of sanitary precautions, we have all grown so 
used to the normal conditions ob 
General's returns of mortality scarcely produce any appreciable 
effect. It is otherwise, however, with the register of casualties at 
sea. Except to those whose life is spent upon the sea, a tale of 
wreck is unfamiliar enough to seize hold strongly of the imagi- 
nation, while the terrible adjuncts of these most appalling of 
disasters must, one would think, suflice to prevent any amount 
of familiarity from dulling the sense of horror. An 
annual Wreck Register includes at least as large a number of 
avoidable casualties as are presented by the returns of accidents 
by land, while there is some reason to fear that the years, 
as they roll on, bring with them anything rather than symptoms 
of improvement. The Chart for 1866, which has recently ap- 
are 
the British coast. No less than 2,289 ships are returned as 
lost or damaged, the casualties including 422 collisions, by almost 
every one of which two vessels suffered, besides 562 total 
wrecks from other ca 
is a formidable catalogue, and it is almost a relief to find that 
the loss of life is not even greater than it is; but it is serious 
enough to hear that 896 sailors and passengers are returned as 
having been lost in 200 vessels. It thus appears that in more than 
nine cases out of ten the crew. and 
owing in a very large degree to the provision of lifeboats made all 
round the coast by the exertions of one of our most valuable insti- 
tutions, and to the unflinching courage of the crews by which these 
boats are manned, If the inevitable dangers 
sole cause of these calamities, the returns would be a useless sub- 
ject to discuss, except perhaps in a sermon; but it is certain that 
many, and pro 
be ranked among the avoidable causes of destruction to life and 
property. 


fever-breeding that the Registrar- 


yet the 


shows @ large increase in the number of wrecks on 


and 876 cases of partial loss. This 


gers manage to escape, 


of the sea were the 


bable that most, of the disasters to shipping are to 


Some sort of classification is generally attempted in the official 


returns, though, for some reason or other, the presumed causes of 
wreck are not detailed in the last Report. The upshot, however, 
of previous experience is that about half the total losses from 
causes other than collisions are in a greater or less degree attri- 
butable to stress of weather, while the remainder are attributable 
in nearly equal proportions to unseaworthiness, or other defects in 
the ship or equipment, and to the neglect or incompetence of the 
the captain or crew. 
extent to which wrecks are properly to be classed as avoidable 


Even this gives an insufficient idea of the 


calamities, for hundreds of cases occur—like that of the London, 
for instance—in which, though the weather was in one sense tle 
occasion of the loss, the ship might not improbably have escaped 
had she been sent to sea in better trim, or handled by a more 
competent crew. In the case of collisions, except those which 
occur during fogs, one or other of the ships is almost always in 
fault, so that we can scarcely be wrong in attributing the great 
majority of these catastrophes to the bad seamanship of the officers 
in charge of one or both of the vessels. On the most lenient view 
that can be taken, the majority of the casualties at sea are to be 
laid to the charge either of masters or owners; and it is a very 
grave question how the blame is to be divided between them, and 
whether any means can be devised to encourage or compel greater 
attention to the conditions of safety. 

One or two facts come out very clearly from the returns, In 
the first place, an enormous number of ships are daily sent to sea 
in a crazy condition, wholly unfit to contend against even a 
moderate gale. Between half and a third of the whole number 
of wrecks fall upon the collier class of vessel, and it is a matter 
of perfect notoriety that a really seaworthy collier is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The larger class of vessels in 
which most of the passenger packets are included produce a 
much smaller number of casualties; and these, as is well known, 
are under the control of an officiel supervision which, however 
imperfectly it may be exercised by the Board of Trade, does 
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seem to exclude from the risks of the sea the chance of tempting 

the weather in a vessel almost doomed to destruction before she 

sails. In many respects the inspections of officers under the 

Board of Trade are lamentably defective; and it has long been 

the favourite maxim of the chiefs of that supine department 

that it would be better to leave ships and crews and passengers 
to the tender mercies of political economy, and to trust to 
the imagined interests of owners to secure the seaworthy con- 
dition of their ships. The statistics, however, point the other 

7 for where there is no inspection—as in the case of 

colliers—calamities are far more frequent, though less noticed by 

the public, than those which befall passenger vessels. When 

a gentleman is murdered in a first-class carriage, the sympathy felt 

by people who may any day be exposed to the same danger is 

wonderfully more active than when a coalheaver thrashes his wife 
to death. Just in the same way, the foundering of one packet-ship 
alarms the public mind infinitely more than the loss of any number 
of crazy colliers; and if it were not for the statistics annually 
published, it would scarcely be known that there is a class of 
shipowners who habitually, knowingly, and as a judicious mode 
of carrying on business, send out floating coffins fit only for the 
breaker’s yard, with crews scarcely strong enough to navigate even 
a first-class ship in safety. And yet we are told that Govern- 
ment interference does more harm than good, and that it is 
always the interest of the shipowner to save his property from 
the chance of loss. The real truth is that he has no such 
interest, and that it is a problem depending on the rate of in- 
surance, the interest of money, the foolhardiness of seamen, 
and some few other conditions, whether it pays better to buy 
vessels that are sound and comparatively dear, or to use worn- 
out craft that no man whose conscience was not blunted by 
custom and example would dare to send to sea at all. Expe- 
rience, moreover, shows that as a rule it does pay best to employ 
unseaworthy craft in the collier and some other branches of the 
coasting trade; and, however sacred the doctrine of laissez faire 
may be in certain cliques, it cannot be for a moment denied that 
it does lead to a multiplication of casualties to life, and to a 
serious loss of property—loss unfortunately not to the niggardly 
owner, who is insured, but not the less loss of actual property, 
by which the national wealth is to that extent diminiched. it 
is something to know, first, that even bad Government inspection 
is not entirely useless ; and secondly, that under the present con- 
ditions of some branches of trade it does unhappily pay to increase, 
instead of diminishing, the avoidable dangers of the sea. It has been 
said that the true remedy for the wicked indifference of owners to 
the safety of their crews rests with those who navigate their ships, 
and that, if sailors would but refuse to serve in what are known 
to be floating coffins, there would soon be none of this undesirable 
class of ships left in existence. This is true, like most other 
statements qualified by an “if.” But it is notorious that the 
seamen engaged in the coasting trade have almost abandoned the 
idea of insisting upon passing their lives in a seaworthy and well- 
found ship. The practice of considering any old hull good enough 
for a collier has become so universal that a strike against danger- 
ous ships would throw half the maritime population of the East 
coast out of employment for months, if not years; and the men, 
though ready enough to stand out for an extra shilling or two 
per month, are too hardy and too accustomed to the special risks 
which they run to make any effective protest against the cupidity 
of their employers. This might be otherwise if the class by 
whom the evil is chiefly felt were more intelligent or less 
courageous, but the fact remains that neither the interest of the 
owners nor the prudence of the seamen is such as to insure 
the seaworthiness of the great majority of the class of vessels of 
which we are speaking. Whether this is or is not to be con- 
sidered a case for legislative interposition depends mainly on 
the broad question whether the doctrinaire maxims of a certain 
school of economists are a more precious possession than the lives 
of hundreds of the stoutest and the bravest of our seafaring popu- 
lation. There are, strange to say, different opinions on this ab- 
stract question ; but if all those who are indifferent to the subject, 
simply because the peril to which greedy owners expose their 
servants is not brought to their attention, would but stir their 
little fingers in a good cause, it would soon be seen how far the 
hard doctrines that have been preached from official pulpits are 
from commanding assent or even toleration from the common 
sense of the community, 

We have dwelt upon the single case of the collier fleet, not 
as the solitary, but as the most striking instance of the evils 
produced by the absence of adequate machinery for the protection 
of those who trust their lives to the chances of a seaiaring 
career. Much might also be said, notwithstanding some im- 
provement of late years, of the incompetency of too many of the 
masters of all except the first class of passenger ships. ‘The same 
power that would check the one mischief could be applied to 
control the other; but without entering into any details, our 
purpose will be accomplished if we succeed in directing attention 
to the two leading facts to be gathered from the Wreck Register 
—namely, first, that the ordinary influences which govern the 
action of men of business do not prevent ships more or less 
unseaworthy from being habitually used; and secondly, that 
Government inspection, where it is applied, does to a large extent 
restrain this most abominable form of reckless cupidity. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN OF 1866,* 


Wee may be the ultimate results of the Germ 
war of 1866, it certainly will not be allowed to tes 

from the memory of Germans through want of histories, E 

since the victorious issue of the battle of Kéniggratz, Prugia re 
the minor Northern States have been deluged with ACcOUntS of 
the different portions of the campaign. Individual regiment, 
separate battalions, in some cases even detached compani 


e8, 
to have had their special historians. The respective credit 
each of the armies of the Crown Prince and of Prince i, 


Charles, and the comparative merits of their leaders, haye formed 
the subject of much controversial literature on the Continent, 
and have even invaded the arena of the English press, 7; 
wade through the mass of pamphlets on the war which hy 
for more than twelve months been sown broadcast over Germany 
would be physically impossible. Nor would it be an advantageous 
labour even for those who sweep every nook and corner for th, 
tiniest crumbs of historic truth. These publications, as g nie, 
are merely intended to eulogize particular individuals or particuly 
bodies of men. In every page are trumpeted forth eulogium 
individual instances of valour, discipline, intelligence, or enduran, 
Faults and failings are suppressed. Numbers are so fancifully 
dealt with that in some instances the tales appear to be more lily 
the offspring of the imaginative genius of a modern Mun 

or ironical squibs upon ian Philistinism, than the sobe 
utterances of veracious history. If by chance a word of pasg 
praise is bestowed on Majesty itself, the leaders of the ami 
or the director of the campaign, it has the look of being vente 
on mutual-laudation society principles, and palpably anticipates, 
quid pro quo in official announcements or general orders, 

It is satisfactory to turn, from the din raised by these loud- 
mouthed caterers to national vanity, to a work which promi 
to be a fair and moderate exponent of the incidents of he cam: 
paign as seen from the Prussian side. This is the history of the 
war drawn up by the Historical Department of the Prussian § 
the first volume of which has been a and — under 
the control of General Von Moltke, the Chief of the Staff, and 
the organizer of the late campaign. As fourteen months have now 
elapsed since the conclusion of the peace of Nikolsburg, the account 
of the war now laid before us cannot have been either hastily com- 
piled or crudely enunciated. It is written with an impartiality, 
and an evident desire to state the truth, which reflects the greatest 
credit on its authors; while it is especially interesting and 
authentic, so far as Prussian affairs are concerned, from being the 
handiwork of those who were behind the scenes, and who 
understood every incident. Ry 

From the time that Prussia, under the great Frederic, raised 
herself to the position of a first-rate Power, there has been a con- 
tinued though hidden conflict between her ruling house and that 
of the hereditary Kings of Germany, for the leadership of the 
Fatherland. In the chain of the history of this secret strife, the 
quarrel concerning the Elbe Duchies was but the last link. From 
this quarrel, which was the immediate cause and precursor of 
war between the two great German Powers, sprang the campaign 
of last year. The German war of 1864 against Denmark was 
urged on by the democratic party, and undertaken by the smaller 
States. Prussia and Austria, however, each fearful of losing her 
own influence, made common cause, put aside the smaller States, 
and themselves conducted the contest. The King of Denmark, 
easily worsted by their united forces, ceded by the Treaty of Vienna 
to the King of Prussia and Emperor of Austria all his claims to 
the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg. These sove- 
reigns entered into a joint occupation and administration of the 
ceded duchies. Conflicting interests came into play, and the spoilers 
were soon in danger of quarrelling over their spoil. The 
sentatives of the two Governments in the duchies could not agree. 
Some advances made by Prussia to obtain from Austria a cessio 
of the duchies to herself fell through, not because Austria would 
not consent to such a cession, but because the Cabinet of Vienm 
demanded an indemnification to which the King of Prussia would 
not consent. In August, 1865, as the position of affairs in the 
duchies could not continue, the Convention of Gastein was con 
cluded, by which Austria sold her share of eye to King 
William, and entered upon the sole administration of Holstein 
The Government of Schleswig was handed over to Prussia. 

A new feature in the complications which led to war 1s athe 
be noticed. Austria, feeling herself not sufficiently eS 
to aspire to supremacy in Germany for herself, had for sev 
years past contented herself with a policy of opposing the agar 
dizement of Prussia. With this object she had become | 
champion of the rulers of the minor States. The Government 
Vienna, shortly after the conclusion of the Convention of Gastein, 
with the object of creating a new principality in —— 
ossible, of preventing the dreaded incorporation of Schleswig- 
olstein with Prussia, allowed political agitation in nero 
the Duke of Augustenburg to take place in the southern —, 
It was with the object of making the Duke of Angueenes ~wd 
of the two duchies that the war against Denmark . 
but on the conclusion of that war Austra 
shelving his 
ich threaten? 


originally undertaken, clus J 
had gone hand-in-hand with Prussia in quiet] 
claims. Against the allowance of such agitation, W 


* Der Feldzug von 1866 in Deutschland, Erstes Heft. Berlin: Mittler. 
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Prussian in Schleswig, the Cabinet of Berlin protested. 
of between the two Governments 
Lemoead, which eventually terminated in the withdrawal of 

‘Austrian ambassador from Berlin. q 
oe ‘plomatic quarrel about Schleswig and Holstein was 

p by the introduction of disputes as to armaments. At 
dof February a Council was held under the presidency of 
» King at Berlin, which was attended by the Governor of 
ie orig ond the chief of the staff of the army. At this Council, 

Prussian accounts assert, no for war 
ps determined upon. Austria, however, took alarm. Ten days 
a a meeting of the Marshals of the Empire was held at 

-. to which General Benedek was summoned. This was 
flowed immediately by a noticeable activity in the Austrian 
ysenals, while ten days later a secret despatch to several of the 
ginor Courts was sent from Vienna, which antici * the 

the Schleswig-Holstein question to the Bund, and 

preparation of several of the Federal corps for 

war in case that Prussia threatened hostilities. At the same time 

the Austrian reserves were called up, and the troops in Bohemia, 
ia, and Galicia considerably reinforced. 

On the 31st of March Prussia took the first measures of prepa- 
ration. These consisted merely in an increase of the numbers of 
wme of the artillery regiments. ‘ Austria, however, saw therein 
wo intention to mobilize the whole Prussian army, and pro- 
sted accordingly. A squabble as to which had armed first 

ied the two Cabinets for the next fortnight, when, on the 
1th of April, Count Mensdorff declared that the Emperor was 
ready on 25th of that month to countermand any orders 
igued for the preparation of the Austrian army, provided that on 
the same or the following day King William would issue a similar 
ader. For the instant the danger of war appeared to have blown 
over, as the Prussian Cabinet immediately consented to this pro- 
posal, which appears to have emanated more from a desire on the 
part 


of Austria to place Prussia in the wrong in the eyes of the 
than from any sincere desire of a mutual disarmament. On 
the 26th of April Count Mensdorff wrote to Berlin to say that 
the Emperor was quite willing to withdraw superfluous troo 
fom Bohemia, but that fresh intelligence showed that Italy 
meditated an attack upon Venetia, and that it was therefore 
necessary to reinforce the Austrian army in Italy and place it on 
awar footing. Such an arrangement by no means suited Prussia. 
Ifa war between Italy and Austria broke out while Prussia was 
dill at peace with the latter, a convenient ally in case of hostilities 
night be destroyed ; and the concerted action of the Italian army, 
in the event of ee hostilities in Germany, would be 
lost entirely. It would also be extremely imprudent for Prussia to 
watch quietly the assemblage and preparation of an army, in any 
of Austria, which could be thrown upon her own frontier in 
asshort a space of time as her own preparations would require. 
Itwas also well known in Prussia that, although King Victor 
Emmanuel would undoubtedly take advantage of a contest between 
Austria and Prussia to make an attempt upon Venetia, Italy was 
by n0 means prepared to enter on a single-handed war with 
Austria, This Austrian despatch had the effect of knitting the 
ties between Prussia and Italy. For fear of either being exposed 
singly to the whole strength of Austria, an offensive and defensive 
alliance was at this time concluded between Berlin and Florence. 
Prussia naturally declared that she could not countermand her 
precautionary measures as long as Austria armed in any portion 
of her dominions, and the negotiations concerning disarmament 
for the second posed 
middle of April, Prussia for the second time to 
several of the = a reform of the Federal Constitution, 
by which Austria should be outlawed from Germany, This pro- 
posal the minor States declined to entertain, and clearly showed 
their affections to lie with Austria. 
Inthe meantime the Austrian preparations had uninterruptedly 
sed. By the beginning of a the infantry regiments in 
hemia, Moravia, and Galicia, as well as most of the fourth 
battalions, had been increased to war strength, their carriages had 
been horsed, and depéts formed. A large force of cav y had 
been marched to Bohemia. ‘The ammunition waggons of the ar- 
tillery had received horses. Theresienstadt and Josephstadt had 
been armed, and the works of Cracow and Kiniggriitz were being 
hurried on, The Austrian preparations had actively commenced 
in the middle of March ; they had now been at least five weeks in 
Progress, and ought to be nearly completed. Should they become 
# before Prussia was also ready, Silesia and the Mark of den- 
burg lay at the mercy of Benedek. 
Prussia, if an ordinary military Power, would have already 
laboured under a disadvantage. © Her military organization i 
ever, 80 perfect, and such just confidence in it was poorme Sa | 
by the Government, that even on the 3rd of May four only of the 
Line corps darmée, then stationed in the most threatened rovinces, 
Were ordered to be prepared for war. By the 12th of May, how- 
ver, orders had been issued for calling ‘up the whole field army, 
aad the work of preparation was seriously undertaken. Austria 
amar her armament in the meantime, and Saxony, Bavaria, 
in urtemberg, and Hanover made more or less reparation. It was 
Vain that, towards the end of May, France, Russia, and England 


Proposed a Congress. Austria, by the stipulations upon which 
= would enter it, rendered the measure im- 


On the ist of June Austria referred the whole 


considered that Austria had retired from the Gastein Convention, 


and, relying on the Treaty of Vi considered that both Govern- 
ments had claim to sovereignty over both duchies. Austria never- 
theless ordered her Commissioner in Holstein to summon the 
Parliament of that duchy for the 11th of June. This was evidently 


a towards the recognition of the Duke of Augustenburg. 
On the 5th of June the summonses for the assembly of the 
Holstein Parliament were issued. General Manteuffel, the Prus- 


sian Governor of Schleswig, the following day declared it 
to be an encroachment on the “rights of the King of ae 
and desired the Austrian Commissioner to recall it, Gene’ 
Manteuffel also announced his intention of occupying some places 
in Holstein the next morning, as an earnest of the —~ of 
his King to a sovereignty over the duchy. vain 
General Gablenz, the Austrian Governor of Holstein, protested. 
On the evening of the 6th, Manteuffel had concentrated a 
Prussian force of about twelve thousand men close to Rends- 
burg, the frontier town of the two duchies. The Austrian 
brigade numbered only four thousand eight hundred men in its 
General Gablenz was therefore in no position to oppose 
the inroad of the Prussians; he pursued the only course open to 
him, and retreated towards Altona. On the night of the 11th he 
crossed the Elbe at Harburg, and carried his brigade by railway 
through Hanover to the south of Germany. The Prentens 
occupied Holstein, and it need hardly be said that the Parliament 

Austria, in co eclared on the 11th of June, before 
her invasion of Holstein, the peace of the Federation. She pro- 
posed that all the Federal troops, except those belonging to Prussia, 
should be mobilized within fourteen days. This motion was, as 
events proved, brought forward some three weeks too late, for 
already, on the 5th, the Prussian armies were collected on their 
frontiers. The Ausfrian motion was carried. With Austria voted 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Cassel, Hanover, Saxony, and Bavaria. 
Prussia immediately declared the German Bund to be dissolved, 
but announced herself determined to secure the unity of the German 
people, and with that object undertook to form a new Confederation 
with any States willing to unite with her on the basis of the 
Federal reform which she had formerly proposed. 

The territories of Hanover and Hesse-Cassel lay between the 
main portion of the Prussian monarchy and its provinces on the 
Rhine. To leave these States in rear of the Prussian armies would 
be most inconvenient in the war which was no longer doubtful. 
Saxony, on the main road between Bohemia and Berlin, would 
afford a secure place of arms from which the Austrians might 
issue against the Prussian capital. Measures were immediately 
taken at Berlin to disarm these States. On the 15th, the day 
after the Austrian motion had been carried at Frankfort, the 
Prussian representatives received orders to offer to these States 
guarantees for their neutrality and for the sovereign rights of 
their princes, if they would enter into a new confederation with 
Prussia. Unless they signified their readiness to do so by the 
same evening, Prussia would declare wer. The Saxon Government 
refused ; Hanover and Hesse-Cassel returned no answer, and at 
midnight on the 15th Prussia declared war. No declaration of 
war with Austria was formally made. The Austrian ambassador 
was withdrawn from Berlin in consequence of the Prussian inva- 
sion of Holstein ; and a few days later the Prussian representative 
left Vienna. 

By the 12th of May, the day on which the final orders for the 
mobilization of the Prussian army were issued, the first Austrian 
corps d@armée was stationed along the Northern frontier of 
Bohemia; the second corps was in Moravia; the fourth in 
Western Galicia; and the transport of troops assembled at 
Pesth, Laybach, and Vienna towards the North begun. The 
Prussian staff knew that of the ten Austrian corps three were 
being concentrated against Italy. Seven remained to be em- 
i in Bohemia. These would bring a force of about two 

undred and forty thousand combatants into the field. The three 
Prussian corps which were first ready for the field were posted at 
Neisse, Torgau, and Cottbus. It was easily seen that a victory 
over Austria was much more important than one over the minor 
States. Hence seven corps and a half were devoted to the war in 
the Eastern theatre of Germany; while only one corps and a 
half was left to defend the Rhenish provinces, and with 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and the Southern contingents. In order 
to allow as many lines of railway as possible to be used, the main 
Prussian armies were concentrated at three points—in Upper 
Silesia, in Lusatia, and near Halle. By the 24th of May the 
sixth corps took up cantonments at Waldenburg, the fifth at 
Landshut. These two corps were placed under command of 
the Crown Prince, and formed the second army, or army of Silesia. 
The third and fourth corps were assembled near Torgau, in 
which direction the Guards’ corps was also marching; the second 
corps was on its way to the same neighbourhood. These corps 
formed the first army, under the supreme command of Prince 
Frederic Charles. The first corps was on its way to a position 
between the two armies. The seventh corps and half of the 
eighth corps were being removed to the neighbourhood of Halle, 
where they were to fourm the army of the Elbe, under General 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld. Divisions began to be formed at 
Wetzlar and Minden, for the ial purpose of watching Hanover 
and Hesse-Cassel. Manteuffel’s division was in Schleswig. Al- 


though the final order for mobilization was only issued on the 
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tions. Within this time over three hundred thousand combatants 
bad been equipped, provided, and transported over distances 
varying from one hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 
miles. Prussia was quite ready to open the campaign on the 
evening of the 5th of June, the day upon which the Austrian 
Commissioner in Holstein published his summons for the meeting 
of the Parliament. The King of Prussia, however, resolved to 
take no step in forcing on a war which might possibly be avoided. 
The Austrian motion, which wag proposed at Frankfort on the 
11th, and carried on the 14th, left Prussia no course open except 
the prosecution of energetic hostilities. In the meantime, about the 
8th of May, the Prussian armies had been drawn closer together. 
The troops of Herwarth were brought close to the Elbe, and the first 
army was clustered round Gérlitz. On the 11th of June the 
Prussian staff obtained accurate intelligence of the positions of 
Benedek’s corps. It was found that the main Austrian force was 

sted, not in Bohemia as had been supposed, but in the neigh- 
ear sede of Olmiitz. This disposition showed that Silesia, not 
the capital, was threatened by Benedek, and rendered a new 
arrangement of the Prussian forces necessary. The Crown Prince, 
who guarded the province most exposed to attack, was reinforced 
by the first corps and the Guards, and by the 18th took up a 
defensive positiun on the river Neisse. ‘Chis movement of the 
second army placed it at a distance of five or six marches from 
the first army. To diminish this interval the latter made a move- 
ment towards its left, and occupied the mountain passes south of 
Gérlitz, while its main body concentrated closely round that town. 
At the same time the reserve corps was ordered up from Berlin 
to Torgau. The three Prussian armies were now separated by 
intervals of about one hundred miles from each other. The 
adoption of the Austrian motion by the Bund had rendered hos- 
tilities inevitable, and the King of Prussia had now no scruple 
in commencing an offensive war. The invasion of Saxony was 
necessary to shorten the distances between the Prussian armies, 
and to prevent the union of the Austrian first corps with the 
Saxon army in that country, where they would have, in a good 
position, covered the passes through the Bohemian mountains. 
‘The Bavarians were well known not to be thoroughly prepared, 
and could be temporarily disregarded. Hanover and Hesse-Uassel 
were already invaded. On the 16th, the day after the declara- 
tion of war by Prussia against those States, hostilities began. 
Manteuffel, from Holstein—Falckenstein, from Minden—rushed 
into Hanover; Beyer, from Wetzlar, invaded Hesse-Cassel. 

At this time the numerical strength of the different armies about 
to be engaged was, as obtained by the Prussian Staff, as follows :— 
Austrian army of the North, two hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand combatants ; Saxon army, twenty-four thousand combatants ; 
Bavarian army, fifty-two thousand combatants; contingents of 
Southern Federal corps, forty-one thousand nine hundred ; 
Hanover, eighteen thousand four hundred ; and Hesse-Cassel, seven 
thousand. Prussia’s enemies thus presented a force of three 
hundred and ninety thousand combatants. The Prussian armies 
consisted of three hundred and twenty-six thousand combatants, of 
whom one hundred and fifteen thousand were under the command 
of the Crown Prince, ninety-three thousand under that of Prince 
Frederic Charles, and forty-six thousand in the army of the Elbe. 
Falckenstein, near Minden, had fourteen thousand three hundred ; 
Manteutiel, at Hamburg, fourteen thousand one hundred; Beyer, 
near Wetzlar, nineteen thousand six hundred; and twenty-four 
thousand were in the reserve corps. 

Neither Hanover nor Hesse-Uassel were prepared for war at 
the time of the outbreak of hostilities. The troops of Hesse- 
Cassel retired precipitately, and by means of the railway gained a 
secured retreat to the Main, where they united with the troops of 
Southern Germany. ‘the Hanoverian army retired hastily to 
Gottingen, where it assembled on the 18th, and began its pre- 

tions. In the meantime Falckenstein had entered Ilanover 
on the evening of the 17th, and assumed the government of the 
country. On the 19th Beyer entered Cassel. At both capitals 
large and full stores were found, which the Prussians turned to 
good account, as, notwithstanding their much vaunted military 
organization, these corps were extremely deficient in some of the 
most necessary attributes of campaigning. The first of Manteuffel’s 
troops reached Hanover only on the 19th. 

The great object of General Falckenstein was to disarm the 
Hanoverian army, and thus to prevent its rendering assistance to 
the Southern contingents. With this object he pushed a division 
towards Géttingen on the zoth. By this day the Hanoverian 
army was tolerably organized, and decently tit either to march or 
fight. King George issued orders for the retreat towards the 
Main to be continued on the 21st, in order to effect a junction 
with the Bavarians; on the 21st his troops reached Heiligenstadt. 
The Duke of Coburg had declared for Prussia; his regiment at 
Gotha, supported on the 21st by some Prussian battalions, in all a 
force of some two thousand two hundred and fifty men, lay on the 
Hanoverians’ rvad to the Main. Such a force would, however, 
have been totally unable to check them had they pressed on, for 
they mustered over twenty thousand men. On the 22nd the 
Hanoverians moved to Miihlhausen. 

The Prussians were ignorant by which line the Hanoverians 
were retreating, and were quite at fault. On the 23rd the latter 
on the road to Gotha marched to the vicinity of Langensalza. 
The Prussians were still ignorant of their whereabouts, and lost 
the “4 in wild manoeuvres in search for them. On the 24th, 
when the Hanoverian army was already paraded to march, und 


at Gotha, the soldiers received orders to return to their 
ments. ‘he commander of the Gotha regiment had mad 
mand to King George to lay down his arms; and the eo a 
of the Hanoverian King, instead of urging their army fi 
entered into negotiations. On the evening of the 24th. Prep 
sian force at Gotha was seriously strengthened - Manteuffel’s 
had reached Géttingen, on the north of the Hanoverian whe 
Falckenstein’s and Beyer’s troops, although some distance off 
drawing in on the east and west. On the evening of theo: . 
Flies, with about nine thousand men, was on their south at Gah 
Goeben, on the west, with twelve thousand men at Eisenach - a 
nine thousand men of Beyer’s division were on their north-west, 
The Hanoverians still negotiated, and vainly sent messengers to 
for aid from the Bavarians. The latter did indeed begin to m 
towards the north on the 22nd, but they could not arrive in time 
to be of any good to the Hanoverians. On the 25th Falckenstej 
hearing that the Bavarians were beginning to move, resolved tp 
bring matters to an issue. On the 26th negotiations were broken 
off. That night the intelligence was received by Flies, who |, 
about half-way between Gotha and Langensalza, that the rte 
verians were retreating towards the north. He had orders to 
hang upon them in case they quitted Langensalza. He resolved 
to close upon them next morning. 

On the = Flies advanced, and found the Hanoverians on the 
Unstrut. Far from retreating, they were in a strong position on 
the northern bank of that river, facing towards the south, and 
held the village of Langensalza in their front. Flies succeeded in 
temporarily gaining possession of Langensalza, but in doing s 
exhausted his attack. The Hanoverians made a counter 
and defeated the Prussians seriously. Yet even then they did 
not press on to Gotha, where they could easily have arrived, 
and, scattering the remnants of Flies’s forces before them, have 
opened a safe road of retreat to the south. They bivouacked 
instead, around Langensalza, and so sealed their fate. On the 
afternoon of the 27th, the telegraph flashed the news of the 
issue of the battle of Langensalza to the surrounding Prussian 
divisions, and by the evening of the 28th a close circle of forty 
thousand enemies surrounded the Hanoverians. Further resistance 
would have been hopeless, and on the 29th they were forced to 
lay down their arms. 

The first volume of the Prussian official record of the war 
at this point, and the second has not yet been published. It is 
far the most impartial and authentic of any of the histories of the 
campaign which have appeared in Germany, and contains details 
of manceuvres and movements sketched by a master-hand. Those 
who take an interest in military science, and read German, will be 
well repaid by its perusal. 


CHASLES’ ESSAYS ON THE EAST.* 


E hope that we have pretty fairly abridged the title of a 
book which is not very easy either to describe or to review. 
“Orient ” is a very vague word, and M. Chasles’ speculations are 
spread over a space of time and over a large portion of the 
earth’s surface. ‘lhe Book of Job, the wars of Alexander, Paypt 
under the Ptolemies, the Assassins, the Chinese Rebellion, 
Sepoy Revolt, the modern dramatic and romantic literature of 
India, China, and Japan, all come within his range. And, by a 
somewhat liberal construction of the word, the French settlement 
in Peloponnesus in the thirteenth century comes within M. Chasles’ 
“Orient” also, An extract from the very beginning, from the first 
and second pages of the preface, will give as fair a notion as can 
be got in any other way of M. Chasles’ general objects and way 
of looking at things :— 

La lutte de ’Occident contre l’Asie et de l’esprit européen contre T'esprit 
asiatique a commencé avec la civilisation. 

Depuis Homére et dans ses poésies méme on voit se dessiner les caracttres 
antithétiques de cet immortel combat; du cété des Asiatiques ou des 
Troyens naiveté d'instinct, fureur héroique, inspiration souveraine, ardeur 
de prophetie. 


Achille, qui est Gree, agit plus qu'il ne parle. L’Asiatique Hector parle 
plus qu’il n’agit—telle est la remarque du scholiaste Alexandrin. 

Hector se vante toujours ; quoique brave, il est toujours vaincu ; plus de 
trente siecles aprés sa mort les Anglais modernes ont emprunté & son nom le 
mot hectoring, qui signifie “ faire le fanfaron,” jouer le héros, Néna-Saib, 
affichant sur les murs de Delhi cette proclamation menteuse oi il se targuait 
avoir obtenu Vappui du sultan de Rotém—was hectoring—jouait l'Hector. 
“In Asiatic minds (dit un Anglais), the ideas of right, order, consistency, 
moral dignity are less clearly conceived than in ours.’ 

M. Chasles’ main subject, then, is the opposition between the 
East and the West. But the extract also illustrates another 
marked characteristic of his book. He is always thinking of 
England. He has always something to say about English matters; 
his pages run over with references to English politics, English 
literature, English national character. Ourselves and all our 
concerns are clearly ever before M. Chasles’ mind. He delights 
to talk about us. It is evidently a real pleasure to him to use 
English words and to pour forth his knowledge of English 
— And we must say that M. Chasles’ notices of us are, on the 
whole, both friendly and discriminating. His style is odd in any 
case, and it becomes more odd when his French gets in this way 
mixed up with English. And, as a matter of course, some 0 his 
notions seem to an Englishman slightly grotesque, and here and 
there he makes small and pardonable mistakes in detail. But 


* Voyages d'un Critique a travers la Vie et les Livres. Var Philartie 


when it had only to move forward to crush the paltry detachment 
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it must do us good to see how a well-informed and 
we endl foreigner looks at us. He deals of course less 
ith Englishmen at home than with Englishmen in relation to 
India and other distant parts of the world. He undoubted] 
Janghs at us now and then. But in the main we come pense | 
this critical process with a pretty decent reputation. 

M. Chasles’ book consists of a collection of fugitive essays, 

‘shed in the Journal des Débats, the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
He elsewhere, and seemingly spread over as — as forty years. 
Like other people, he has been criticized, and, like some other 

Je, he replies to his critics, and he also returns thanks to those 
ro have appreciated and defended him. With us, setting aside 
some peculiarities of style and treatment, his book would be the old 
story of collected essays, in many of which the subject cannot be 
adequately treated, and which naturally start a r= many ques- 
tions which they do not answer. But we will let M. Chasles 
speak little about himself. After forty years’ work a man has a 
night to be a little garrulous and egotistical :— 

Ce sont de libres “ vues,” ou, comme on le dit en Angleterre, des sugges- 
tis originales (hints), que de longues études ont préparées, que de longues 
réflexions ont fécondées. Elles s’adressent a des hommes qui savent penser, 
non & des enfants qui veulent paraitre savoir, La forme méme en est 
ie dans sa légtreté, Peut-étre est-elle trop étudiée; j’aurais voulu que 
la fléche fat trempée fortement, acérée, rapide ; qu’elle pénétrat et stimulat 
Jes esprits en les éveillant. 

Une idée commune relie ces morceaux; la victoire de l'analyse sur 

rance, de l’activité sur la torpeur, de I’Europe sur l’Asie ; le détail de 
cette lente victoire occidentale et la prévision de ses résultats. 


We could wish, however—a wish which we are not expressing 
for the first time in cases of this kind—that M. Chasles would give 
us the dates of the various pieces which he thus collects. Some- 
times of course we can come pretty near to it for ourselves ; such 
a piece must have been written before such an event and after 

another. Still we should like to have the pieces all regularly 
dated and set in order; if an author’s mind is at all worth study- 
ing, and we think M. Chasles’ mind is, we like to have all these 
helps towards studying it. And again, especially when the col- 
lected writings are spread over so long a space as forty years, we 
are thus better able to judge of their value. In most subjects, 
in philology and mythology above all, notions which now are a 
good way hind the received standard were, forty years ago, far 
in advance of it. Such pieces, published without their date, 
seem to have less merit than they really have. But, above all, a 
gatherer together of his own fugitive pieces should eschew the 
practice, which we rather suspect that M. Chasles has now and 
then fallen into, of touching up and correcting an old essay by 
the help of newer lights. We had rather have the essay in its 
first estate, as a witness of the way in which the author used such 
lights as he had when he wrote it. 

The longest essay, and the one most interesting to Englishmen, 
is the one headed “ L’Inde Anglais et I’Insurrection des Cipayes.” 
We are here pretty vigorously shown up in many ways, but it is 
done in a os by no means unfriendly, and it is done mainly by 
the help of English witnesses. M. Chasles tells us almost at the 
beginning how beautifully candid we are in revealing our own 


Les Anglais méprisent trop leurs sujets ; ils ne les aiment guére ; ils ne les 
visitent pas et vivent loin d’eux. Peut-on connaitre les gens avec lesquels 
onne vit pas? La-dessus il faut écouter les Anglais et les Anglaises, per- 
sonnes véridiques, habitués a s’accabler d’injures, fiers au point de ne jamais 
se ménager, hardis & se confesser publiquement, 4 se chatier avec joie, & 

ier chaque jour d’un torrent de reproches amers; heureux de 
sadministrer une douche perpétuelle de vérités acres, saisissantes et exa- 


Admirable tonique, la vérité—pour qui sait la supporter et la dire ! 
We hear directly after of “une de ces demoiselles anglaises qui 
vont aux Indes avec leur petit bagage et qui en reviennent souvent 
avec un mari et un bon livre.” Now this is hardly fair, for the 
lady whom he thus introduces still keeps the title of Miss,” 
thougk M. Chasles witnesses to her success in the other branch of 
her enterprise by quoting her book with great respect. From a 
whole oe Nee Witnesses he infers the utter incapacity of English- 
men and Hindoos to understand one another, which he works out 
Plainly, forcibly, and amusingly, though we cannot say that we 
are greatly enlightened when M. Chasles begins to formulize, and 
tells us that the Hindoo mind is “un somnambulisme accepté.” 
M. Chasles’ pictures of English incapacity to adapt itself to any 
but English habits are funny enough, though it is plain that 
= falls into the twofold error of thinking that all knglishmen 
at “ London, and of identifying London with the City of 
Le prince Soltikoff, voyageur judicieux auquel rien n’écha s’émer- 
il y a quelques années, de cette & cette 
a et indomptable nationalité; de cette opinidtreté de la vie 
ee H gs ces tasses de thé savourées dans les mémes coupes, a la méme 
mémes gestes ct les mémes discours, accompagnées des mémes 
morceaux de sucre, comme si l’on efit habité Grosvenor Square ou Regent's 
peri , On ne renonce ni au medicine-chest, ni aux purgatifs, ni a la camo- 
ni au déjeuner de ham and eggs, ni méme aux excitants et aux 
ara eux qui, dans ce climat et sous ce soleil, deviennent un poison. Jusque 
2€ pentes de l’Himalaya il retrouve May-Fair, le piano & queue de 
— anzlaise, les petites cantilénes de Thomas Moore ou les mélodies 

‘he tea and sugar seems i 

in a. to amuse M. Chasles, as he 


sur tous les points de l’empire hindo-britannique, depuis 


cette religion superstitieuse du passé, cette fidélité & la tasse de thé et aux 
morceaux de sucre pris en nombre égal et aux mémes heures, qui, dans la 
solitude des jungles les plus épais, font revivre le home sacré et le parloir de 
la cité, 11 y a aussi les amateurs, les touristes de plaisance et de fantaisie 
qui, un beau jour, se font inviter au bal de Lucknow par le roi d’Aoude, 
comme on est invité & l’Hétel-de-Ville, et qui ne manquent guére d’écrire 
leur équipée, 

M. Chasles perhaps hardly foresaw the day when the Grand Turk 
would be asked to a ball in England, and set to look on while the 
most exalted persons in the land danced before him. 

But if M. Uhasles banters us, it is only in the way in which 
Papirius ventured to banter Jupiter. e are not such bad 
fellows after all, and are very terrible fellows to boot :— 

Ils ont méconnu le vrai caractére de ces populations animées de deux 
fatalismes contraires, également hostiles aux idées de l'Europe. Absorbés 
par leur business, terrible et exorbitant ; occupés des petits princes & ménager 
ou & mettre aux prises, des subsides & établir, des impdts & créer, des con- 
quétes & poursuivre sans reliche, puisque sans cette série inévitable de 
conquétes la presqu’ile hindoustanique serait perdue, ils ont déployé, dans 
cette entreprise immense et multiple, sagacit¢, persévérance, énergie, fécon- 
dité de ressources, un heroisme et une habileté, sinon une loyauté miraculeux. 
Cent mille Anglais, mettant la main sur cent millions d’indigénes, sont par- 
venus a les dompter, a Jes circonvenir, & les régir ou & les tenir en bride—un 
maitre pour mille sujets ! 

We must be allowed to make one more amusing extract, and then 
we will try to do justice to the more serious parts of M. Chasles’ 
essay :— 

J’ai montré la profondeur du gouffre qui sépare les deux races et la com- 
plexité du probleme. Les dames de Madras et de Calcutta, quand elles ont 
pris & tache de surveiller l'éducation des jeunes Hindoues—lorsqu’elles ont 
ouvert des écoles ot ces enfants dociles sont venues réciter leurs priéres 
anglaises, apprendre la langue britannique, le piano et les habitudes euro- 
péennes—ces ladies bienfaisantes se sont applaudies de leur succts, Ce petit 
monde hindou, ce bataillon de vierges pudiques, si anglais, si nice, si bien 
élevé, les charmait. Elles ont voulu ensuite les protéger dans la vie; une 
fois leurs pupilles sorties de institution, elles ont cherché et suivi leurs 
traces. O douleur! toutes ces vierges pures s’étaient faites nautches, 
courtisanes. 

M. Chasles divides the Englishmen who have had to do with the 
Government of India, or who have influenced Indian affairs from 
home, into the two classes of “ Saints” and “ Politiques.” Who 
the Saints are it is easy to see. They have for their leaders 
“Whitfield, Wesley, plus tard Wilberforce; personnages dont le 
nom est 4 peine connu en France, 4 peine mentionné dans les 
histoires, mais qui ont agi puissamment sur la destinée morale de 
nos voisius.” ‘This is partly true; history very often does not 
concern itself enough with men who, without guiding senates or 
commanding armies, have had a powerful influence on men’s 
minds. But surely Wilberforce is an historical character even in 
the vulgar sense, and none the less so because his influence was 
ee J personal and not official. And it is hardly just to speak of 

esley’s movement as having “ ressuscité le puritanisme de Knox 
et de Cromwell.” Wesley began distinctly as a High Churchman, 
and a High Churchman he would have remained, had Anglican 
Bishops only known how to make the same use of him which 
medizval Popes knew how to make of Francis and Dominic. But 
that those whom M. Chasles calls Saints had a powerful influence on 
Indian, as on other, affairs, there is no doubt. He seems to include 
under the head all who brought any sort of moral or religious 
scruple to bear on public affairs. Warren Hastings is “un homme 
livré aux Saints par les Politiques.” He is morally guilty, but he 
is deserving of sympathy as one betrayed by those who shared in 
and profited by his guilt. The trial of Hastings is a great de- 
monstration and a great victory on the part of the Saints. (By 
the way it is odd that M. Chasles should talk about William Burke 
as Hastings’ great accuser). The eflect was a change in the prin- 
ciples of Indian government :— 

Il fallait dorénavant mettre d’accord l’intérét commercial de l’Angleterre 
et la conscience des dévots ; et voici comment on s’y prit. 

Poursuivre, continuer, achever la conquéte sans avouer la conquéte; 

cheminer comme Sixte-Quint, humble et courbé, vers le triomphe et la 
royauté; ne pas déplaire aux Saints, ménager les Politiques; envichir 
Leadenhall-street ; ne pas faire crier ces moralistes et ces plilosophes qui, 
peu écoutés dans le cours ordinaire des choses, reprennent du poids et de la 
valeur dés que leurs sentences flattent nos interéts et nos passions; cette 
marche était bonne et menait au but. 
He works this out at length, and maintains that the system did 
not answer. To the Saints he traces subsidiary alliances, annexa- 
tions, revolts, —— dissatisfaction. Meanwhile the “ Politiques” 
had formed the Sepoy army, into the character and history of 
which M. Chasles goes at some detail, showing how the condition 
of the native soldier, as compared with the European, gradually 
got lower and lower. At last he reaches the mutiny. Of Nana 
Sahib he had already spoken, as an example of Indian character. 
“The horrors which he committed, his gentleness, his hospitality, 
his refinements of cruelty and delicacy, all belong to the same 
tem ent.” 

But what is to be done with recovered India? M. Chasles goes 
through six schemes in order :— 

On proposait divers remédes : 

1. Convertir I’Inde au christianisme ; 
2. Elever les enfants & européenne ; 
3. Reformer les lois ; 
4. Réformer les institutions municipales ; 
5. Répartir autrement les terres ; 
6. Créer un gouvernement représentatif dans I'Inde. 


a will do; the hope of christianizing India is the vainest of 


Voici pourquoi. Toute brahmane se considére comme chietien par avance; 


jusqu’a I’Himalaya, et ne répudient jamais cet amour de la coutume, 


il est bien plus que chrétien. Jl a le bapieme, la trimourtti, l’incarnation, la 
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rédemption ; il croit & la sainte Vierge immaculée; et au lieu d’un 
Sauveur il posséde vingt Avatars. Le christianisme n’étant & ses yeux qu’un 
fragment égaré de sa vaste conception panthéiste, il l’accepte en le dédai- 
gnant. Ceux qui le professent sont pour lui des inférieurs, auquels il ne doit 
aucun égard ;—des “ mettlers,” les derniers des hommes, de la caste des vidan- 
rs, mangeant du boeuf, indignes d’exister. ‘On ne concevra jamais bien 
dit le Pere de Bourres, écrivant en 1713) le degré de mépris et d’horreur 
que leur inspireut les chrétiens.” 
Lastly he decides in favour of material improvements. Roads, 
canals, railways, are to civilize and to Europeanize India. 

We have been lavish in extracts, because it is the sort of book 
to which a mere analysis cannot do justice. But we have thus 
cut ourselves off from saying anything about M. Chasles’ essays, 
except this pre-eminently interesting one. We can, however, 
recommend all of them to those who can bear a certain eccentricity 
and grotesqueness of thought and expression. M. Chasles’ ways 
of thinking and speaking are queer, desultory, often incoherent, 
but every one of his essays, from that on Job to that on the 
Japanese novel, is instructive in one way or another. 


POETICAL WORKS OF WALTER SCOTT.* 


EE when he predicted that the effect of popularizing 
knowledge would be to plebify it, erred in his vision of the 
future, as many seers have done before and since. He uttered that 
prediction on the assumption that knowledge, in its higher portions, 
was confined to the regions of theology and psychology; and he 
overlooked the fact that, in proportion as these branches of know- 
ledge have been cultivated by the few, ignorance has prevailed 
among the many. He failed to observe that, if thousands rushed 
to Abelard’s lecture-room, millions outside of it were immersed in 
the grossest superstition. Divinity, “that Queen of Sciences,” as 
Burton and his contemporaries were wont to term her, makes but 
oor provision for the hearts and understandings of the multitude. 
Their understandings call for popular science, their hearts for 
works of the imagination. One immediate result of cheaper litera- 
ture has been to place within the reach of myriads, who have little 
leisure for study and as little coin to spare for buying books, the 
works of standard writers, and thus at once to dispel all fears of 
the plebification of knowledge. We have now all Shakspeare’s 
plays for one shilling; and all Scott’s poems for three shillings, 
and each one of his novels for twelve pence. The putting into 
the hands of the working-man imaginative literature is even 
a more important advantage than the cheapening of scientific 
books. The tendency of mechanical employments is to exercise 
the understanding alone; they afford no diet for the fancy or 
the feelings. They leave unfed no small portion of the intellect. 
They do not enlarge the world of observation or experience. They 
do not ys any one of the doors of history or biography. The 
artisan, like the student, requires the hours of leisure to stand in 
contrast with his daily employment. A few will find recreation 
even in severer studies, and will resort for it by a natural instinct 
to books treating of scientific matters. But we have to consider 
the many who need to be led rather than the few who can guide 
themselves. And, for the many, narrative, sometimes historical but 
more frequently imaginative, holds out greater attractions than all 
the publications of the Useful Knowledge Society, or than all the 
excellent manuals of more recent date of mathematics, chemistry, 
or natural history. 

For the mechanic, then, the tendency of whose labours is to 
exercise the understanding alone, there is no intellectual refresh- 
ment more necessary, or generally more palatable, than a book 
which appeals to his imagination, and for such appeal we know of 
nothing more proper than the poems or novels of Walter Scott. 
These may lead him upward to Shakspeare’s plays; but even if they 
do not, they afford him a mental diet scarcely inferior in quality for 
his special needs. Scott, whether he writes verse or prose, fur- 
nishes the aliment which minds wearied with toil require. They 
take the artisan out of the diurnal sphere of his work, and open for 
him glimpses of a world wherein human nature is exhibited under 
various phases of action and passion, of novel circumstances and 
stirring events. They display the past in colours even more 
attractive than those of the historian. They may lead on to 
a relish for history itself; and even if they do not, they excite 
and gratify a healthy curiosity about men and times gone by. 
Indirectly they minister also to acquaintance with foreign lands, 
and to novel aspects of nature, and thus may eventually kindle a 
spark of desire to learn more of geography and physical science, 
Stories like that of Quentin Durward open upon scenes in which 
readers who will perhaps never hear the name of Philip de 
Comines -aust take a lively interest. Migel is a picture of Old 
London, its courts, its merchants, its ’prentices, its Whitehall and 

. Alsatia, to the full as interesting as the London of Mr. Charles 
Knight. Peveril displays England cooling down from the early 
fervour of the Restoration, and fraught with the elements of a 
second Revolution. Zvanhoe draws up the curtain on those scenes 
of Engiand’s drama in which two hostile races were dwelling side 
by side within her borders, and slowly approaching the period of 
reconciliation; while Waverley and dob Roy reveal to the unin- 
structed the fact that the Act of Union did not at once blend with 
each other the Southern and Northern divisions of this island. “The 
contrast between Vienna and a village of the Tyrol, or between St. 
Petersburg and a hamlet of Mojilks, at the present hour is scarcely 
more striking than the contrast between London and the Scottish 


* Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With a diographieal and 
Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave. Globe Edition. London: 


Highlands was in 1715 or 1745. At one extremi = 
Steele, Gay, and Poe the of Button’s Wile Adison, 
houses, laced rufiles, gold-headed_ canes, periwigs, and Coffe. 
dered coats; on the other were Rob Roy and the ug] + wn 
M‘Ivor and Donald Bean, armed to the teeth, kilted ‘mad 
neted. Here was Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and there 
the contemporary termagant, Helen MGregor. 
More than once, when looking over the book-catalo, of 
Mechanics’ Institute, not, we admit, of the first, or a . 
second class, have we been disposed to smile, or rather f “ee 
its contents. "What principle of selection can, we have asked 0 “ 
selves—it would have been an affront to ask any one who could 
inform us, for the committee and the librarian were rather roud 
of their shelves—have prevailed in the formation of this Libary 
It consists, we perceive, of books either above the comprehension 
of the members (such as a Treatise on the Differential Calculus 
Physical Astronomy, not the better for use, and evident} % 
Cambridge veteran), or of books whose interest has lon & 
away, or of such as were still-born, or of the dreariest theo] 
intolerable, we hoped, alike to both church and meeting-house, 
We have counted in various Institutes half a dozen copies of 
Fitzosborne’s Letters, of Melmoth’s translation of Pliny's spistles, 
or Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas, or Mrs. Chapone's or 
Mrs. Carter's translation of Epictetus. In one instance, Boerhaaye's 
Chemistry, in quarto, and Woodward on Fossils, in octavo, repre- 
sented the scientific portion of the library. “To us, much mp. 
flecting on these things,” as Lord Brougham has more than oneg 
written, it at last occurred that the principle of selection was 
simply clearance; that is to say, books which the former owner 
of them rejected, or had no longer room for, were presented 
to the Institute as the corner-stones of its science and literature, 
There was, indeed, another source of supply. Books of more 
recent date, yet scarcely of more attractive kind, were on the 
shelves. These were evidently gifts from benevolent 
holding the opinion that serious reading was the one thing need- 
ful for working-men. Fielding, Smollet, Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Austen, Scott, and Mr. James might do for the purpose, but were 
not either milk or meat for “rude mechanicals.” heir place was 
occupied by Thomas Scott’s Force of Truth, by Newton's 
Cardiphonia, by Lives of Cecil and Venn, by the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, and the Dairyman’s Daughter. We discovered 
in one instance that, whatever might be the taste of the donors, it 
was not the taste of the receivers. The receivers were as rough a 
lot as can well be —— but they were not wholly illiterate, 
They left Chambers’s Miscellany in almost virgin cleanliness—and 
the series is an entertaining and a useful one—but they had 
stamped on the pages of Macaulay and Froude very significant 
thumb-marks as vouchers for perusal. It appeared upon inquiry 
that the MZiscelluny was regarded by them as a juvenile selection 
—and so far the horny-handed were in the wrong; but they 
considered the historians as meat for men—and in that they 
were in the right. 
Nervousness as to the possible effects of secular 
upon the working-man is rapidly becoming an extinct super 
stition. The cheapness of books of real worth is among the 
most powerful of levers against it. Dulness and prejudice 
may not be quite dethroned, for oa all pachydermatous 
creatures are noted for length of days; but they are totteri 
on their seats, and the means now existing for supplying 
and healthy literature at a small expense cannot fail to be fatal to 
them. Shakspeare and Scott brought almost to cottage doors, 
and certainly within the reach of the humblest of institutions, 
are working a change beyond even the most sanguine hopes 
of the founders of the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. 
But we should err exceedingly were we to confine the beneti 
of such literature to those who have little leisure to read, and 
slender means to purchase books. Scott’s writings are as good for 
the school-room and the servants’-hall as for the mechanics’ insti- 
tute; and they were never more to be desired in a cheap form than 
at the present moment. The railway book-stalls present a cheap 
literature of very mixed character. They afford the works of 
Trollope, “George Lliot,” the late Mrs. Gaskell, the late Miss 
Bronte, Dickens, Thackeray, and many others, the pinnacles and 
the pride of the literature of fiction.” But they offer along with 
these a host of books which, locusts as they are of literature, one 
would be glad to see swept like those of Egypt into the sea, so that 
there “remain not one locust in the land of Britain ”—pictures of 
high life, which expose its vulgarity; of rural life, as near to the 
truth as the peasants of the stage are to actual ploughmen and 
milkmaids ; of clerical life, seemingly designed to make priests and 
resbyters equally odious ; and, yet worse, bad translations of bad 
French novels. The shilling or -crown expended on these de- 
formities and blemishes of era will purchase books fit alike 
for palace and cottage, and none more fit, whether for instruction 
or amusement, than the poems oi Walter Scott. A 
That, Shakspeare in his historical plays contributed in an almost 
incalculable degree to the diffusion of a knowledge of English 
history is generally admitted. It is equally true that he impa 
to his countrymen a deeper insight into Roman annals than either 
Ben Jonson by his Catiline or Sejanus, or Massinger by his Roman 
Actor, or Raleigh by his History of the World, although Raleigh 
was assisted in that very unequal compilation by more than one 
scholar of repute, among them the deeply-read and critical “rare 
Ben” himself. That the views of Roman life and character a1 
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not always textually correct we needed not a Rymer or a Courte- 
nay to point out, ie not true to the written word, they are true 
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nature. Shakspeare had in Plutarch’s Lives all the do- 
* be needed, for they are the Waverley novels of antiquity. 
gumémyeed similar liberty with his authorities, and he had the in- 
defeasible right of genius so to do. He has dealt with Burnet 
gad Spottiswode, with Gale’s Decem Scriptores and William of 
Malmesbury, with Sir Thomas More and Camden, with Brantéme 
and Philip de Comines, as it seemed to him good. His truth, like 
Sb ’s, is not truth of text, but of humanity. But he has 
not been credited enough with the influence which he really exer- 
upon historical composition. He materially contributed to 
the field of both English and French history. Lord 
lay was among his debtors. Thierry has acknowledged his 
obligations to Ivanhoe. Barante took the hint of his JZistotre des 
Dues de Bourgogne from Quentin Durward. Wordsworth, on being 
asked where French poetry was to be sought for, replied, “in the 
Qld Chronicles.” We need not comment on the onesidedness of 
this opinion, for Corneille and Racine, Boileau and Voltaire, 
and Marot, were not likely to be appreciated by the 
author of the Excursion. Scott’s greatest achievement, however, 
was not pointing out to French and English historians the wealth 
of chronicles and new “ wocds and pastures” in the social and 
domestic life of nations, but fis Restoration of the Stuarts. 
Setting aside Hume’s favourable disposition towards the Scottish 
Kings of Britain—-a political clinamen only, proceeding as much 
from dislike of the Puritan as from sympat Y with the Cavalier— 
setting aside also Jacobite pamphlets and High Prerogative ser- 
mons, neither South nor North Britain, nor even Roman Catholic 
Treland, felt any remarkable enthusiasm for Stuarts on the 
throne or Stuarts at St.Germains. To Ireland they had been 
stepfathers; the Lowlands of Scotland had not forgotten their 
persecutions; the Highlands regarded them as Saxon intruders, 
and espoused the Pretender’s cause in ’15 and ’45 more from 
love of their chiefs and of English plunder than from the love 
of England’s lawful king; while “3 had shown her at- 
tachment to the House of Stuart by despising the first, decapi- 
tating the second, and banishing the fourth monarch of that 
line. But after the appearance of Waverley in 1814, and of Rob 
Roy in 1818, the Stuarts of romance became a popular dynasty. 
It became a fashion for ladies to wear the tartan, for poets 
and young clergymen to speak of right divine; the Highlands 
were enriched by cockney tourists; brushes and burins were 
set to work on scenes which an earlier generation had denounced 
as “a savage wilderness,” and on forms which Fielding, in 
his Covent Garden Journal, described as more hideous and 
truculent than the forms of Attila and his Huns. The young 
Pretender possessed a sort of theatrical charm for the reading 
public. His adventures were popular on the stage and in the 
closet; and he who called to mind that “Charlie my darling” 
before he had reached middle life became a sot, and some time 
later a brutal husband, kept his recollections to himself, or was 
careful where and to whom, especially when ladies were in his 
company, he disclosed them. ‘There is no feat in literary history 
more remarkable than this revival of interest in a family “quoted 
and signed” apparently for misfortune in high place and for 
contempt in adversity. 


It has been often said that Byron eclipsed Scott; and Scott 
himself did not deny that his star paied before the younger lumi- 
nary. Yet the assertion must be modified before it can be 
som Byron eclipsed Rokeby, the Lord of the Isles, the Bridal 
of Triermain, and Harold the Dauntless; and, to repeat a jest 
of the time, Scott as well as Napoleon was extinguished at 
“Waterloo.” But Byron did not eclipse the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, or Marmion, or the Lady of the Lake, The truth is, 
Scott’s vein in fiction took a new dip after 1814; or, as Lord 
Lytton has excellently observed, “as the old mine gave symptoms 
of exhaustion, the new mine, ten times more affluent, at least in 
the precious metals, was discovered”; and just as in Rokeby and 
Triermain the Genius of the Ring seemed to flag in its powers, 
came the more potent Genius of the Lamp in Waverley. 


Bishop Perey little thought what a stone he set rolling when 
he collected his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry—as little as 
Luther did when first taking up the matter of indulgences, or as 
Thespis did, if it were really he who introduced an actor for the 
— of resting the Dionysian chorus. That old lay of the 

ercy and the Douglas had indeed stirred the stout heart of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and touched with its music the delicate ear 
of Addison. “ But the days of neither Elizabeth nor Anne were 
nipe for the seeds of the English ballad. The one was too 
much occupied with the Italian poets and with the drama; 
the other with the satires of Boileaa, the smooth verses of 
Voiture, and the classic theatre of Corneille and Racine. But 
though the Clubs, in 1770, laughed at the Reliques, though the 

artons stood almost alone in welcoming them, yet the people 
of England hailed with delight the earnest tones of their 
ancient minstrelsy, and its notes passed along to their destined goal 
—the ears of a lad, son of an Edinburgh writer to the Signet, and 
in him brought forth fruit a hundred-fold. At Kelso, at the age 
of thirteen, Scott first read Percy's Zeliques, in an antique garden, 
under the shade of an Oriental plane-tree. The seeds indeed 
were long im germinating ; but what Spenser had been to Cowley 
and to Gray, the Bishop of Dromore was to the Homer of Scot- 
_ In 1802 he published the first edition of the Alinstrelsy of 
Scottish Border, ond in 1805 the Lay o the Last Minstrel. 
the prose illustrations of the earlier work was ae the 

ly matured 


Germ of the narrative and descriptive powers subsequen 


in his novels; and in the later one he stamped himself as one 
of the greatest among living poets, 

The fitness of Scott’s works for sapieting fs cheap form for 
general reading was never better illustrated by the following 
passage from the Life of Bernard Barton, We must, for the 
present purpose, substitute poems for novels, and Scott’s greater 
poems are truly novels in verse :— 

Scott’s novels Bernard Barton seemed never tired of reading and h 

read. During the last four or five winters I have gone through several 
the best of these with him—generally on one night in each week—Saturday 
night, that left him free to the prospect of Sunday’s relaxation. Then was 
the volume taken down impatiently from the shelf almost before tea was 
over ; and at last, when the room was clear, candles snuffed, and fire stirred, 
he would read out, or listen to, those fine stories, anticipating with a glance, 
or an impatient ejaculation of pleasure, the good things he knew were 
coming—which he liked all the better for knowing they were coming— 
relishing them afresh in the fresh enjoyment of his companion, to whom 
were less familiar ; until the modest supper coming in closed the book onl 
recalled him to his cheerful hospitality. 
Here was a true reader of Scott; and if his and novels, 
now brought to the door of such as can rarely purchase books, 
find equally genial readers and listeners, we shall have reason to 
rejoice that many a folio stands on its shelf unmoved, and that 
literature has been “ plebified.” 

In the foregoing remarks we have dwelt almost entirely upon 
Scott’s eminent fitness for an instructor of the people. It would 
have indeed been idle to yee on the merits of one whose 
oe among “the laureate fraternity” has long been assigned. 

ut it would be unjust to over in silence the excellent memoir 
and prefaces with which the editor accompanies the Globe Edition 
of Scott’s Poetical Works. Mr. F. T. Palgrave puts the reader in 
possession of all that it is material to know of Scott’s life, cha- 
racter, and literary rank. He does not gloss over, as is the manner 
with some biographers, Scott’s few errors; neither, though he 
rates them highly, does he at all exaggerate his personal and 
literary virtues. Mr. Palgrave is, like Gritfith, an “ honest chroni- 
cler”; and he is besides, what Griffith was not, an acute, deli- 
cate, and genial critic. We have room for only one extract from 
his memoir, but this may suffice as a sample of its general 
excellence :— 

We read in the early ages of the world how whole nations sprang from 
and were known by the name of some one great chief, to whom a more than 
human rank was assigned by the ney and the — of later genera- 
tions. Doris and Ionia were personified in Jonand Dorus. It appears not 
altogether fanciful to think similarly of Scott ; in the phrase employed b 
the historians of Greece, he might be styled the eponymous hero of Scotl 
He sums up, or seems to sum up, in the most conspicuous manner, those 
leading qualities in which his coun en, at least his countrymen of old, 
differ from their fellow Britons. No one human being can, however, be 
completely the representative man of his race, and —_— may be 
observed in Scott which do not altogether reflect the nati image. Yet, 
on the whole, Mr. Carlyle’s estimate will probably be accepted as the truth— 
“No Scotchman of his time was more entirely than Walter Scott ; 
the good and the not so good, which all Scotchmen inherit, ran through 
every fibre of him.” 


LE DOSSIER No. 113. 


ORALISTS may say what they please, but few yo are 
M more ictenating than a trial for a thoroughly diabolical 
crime. Everybody can appreciate a murder that makes one’s 
blood run cold; and in the absence of a thoroughly good murder— 
good, that is to say, in a purely esthetic point of view—there are 
many minor crimes which do very well for a substitute. Personal 
violence, indeed, when it does not amount to murder, rather loses 
its attractiveness; there is a suspicion of failure about it, and 
perhaps it may be said of criminals of the viclent a ~ of fr] 
that they are intolerable when they are mediocre. They shoul 

fairly put an end to the existence of at least one adult human 
being, or we cease really to care for them. A brilliant robbery, 
on the other hand, may be really effective as a work of art, 
There is something attractive to the imagination in the thought 
of a successful appropriation of handfuls of diamonds or bundles 
of banknotes ; and there is frequently a greater display of ingenuity 
in committing and detecting such crimes than in the case of 
those of greater intrinsic horror. Novelists, however, have gene- 
rally contined themselves to trials for murder. They have re- 
peated the trick so often that such trials have become one of the 
most established articles in the novelist’s stock in trade, The 
stalest of all devices is the trial of the virtuous hero for a murder 
which is laid to his charge in consequence of a marvellous chain 
of circumstantial evidence. We know how the n witness 
turns up at the very nick of time, just as the brutal barrister has 
succeeded in hopelessly confusing the well-meaning friends of the 
accused by a bullying cross-examination ; or if, to our horror, the 
verdict has been given against the innocent man, we know that 
there is still a deus ex machind in reserve, and that the Home 
Office will interfere, or a frantic rider gallop up at the last moment 
with a reprieve. It is melancholy that we can adduce in illustra- 
tion of these worn-out devices two such books as Mary Barton and 
Adam Bede. The British court of justice, and all the mysteries 
of circumstantial evidence, ought in futare to be interdicted to 
novelists. We are not, however, quite so familiar on this side of 
the Channel with French forms of procedure, and yet they have 
some advantages over our own, of which novelists might well take 
advantage. lt is true that the essential witness, who suddenly 
comes back from a voyage to Owhyhee at the critical moment, would 


* Le Dossier No. 113. Par Emile Gaboriau. Paris: E.Dentu. 1867. 
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havo more difficulty in making his entry into Court, and that fora 
browbeating barrister we must substitute a tyrannical judge. But 
then the long preliminary investigations into everybody and every- 
thing that on every conceivable a oa can by any accident 
throw any light upon the matter in hand open a great chance for 
a novelist of a certain school. The most complicated series of 
intrigues by which machinations of superhuman ingenuity have 
been indirectly brought to bear upon innocent persons may be 
slowly and steadily unravelled. Then the police have powers and 
intelligence which would astonish Sir Richard Mayne not a little. 
A prison—we speak on the undeniable authority of a French 
novelist—is like glass, and the accused person is like an insect 
beneath the microscope of an entomologist. The walls have ears 
always open, and the windows eyes always fixed. This marvellous 
capacity for minute investigation extends far beyond the walls of 
the prison. The prefect of’ police is at the head of a strange kind 
of confessional. He knows secrets which, if revealed, ma 2 split 
society in — and make us doubt the honesty of our dearest 
friends. a name is mentioned in connexion with an affair, he 
thinks nothing of taking down some awful ledger from a wall, and 
reading a short biography in which the minutest proceedings of 
the person in question have been chronicled for years. He has at 
his call a body of mysterious detectives to whom even the British 
detective of tiction is a joke. Give them the smallest possible peg 
upon which to hang an inference, and they will construct you in 
the twinkling of an eye a compact theory, Bow! up by all sorts 
of clever deductions, to which the labours of a Newton afford no 
parallel. And it is necessary that this astonishing system of sur- 
veillance should exist, if, indeed, it is not desirable that its efficacy 
should be increased; for beneath the surface of society there 
stretches a strange network of intrigues, the actors in which are 
men of astonishing ability and boundless audacity, and whose 
object is to carry on a relentless warfare against all honest men. 
Imitators—or, we should rather say, rivals—of the incomp.rable 
Vautrin are carrying on their diabolical engineering works, sap- 
ping and mining in every direction beneath the feet of the rich and 
contented. So marvellous, indeed, are the talents and resources 
of these enemies of the human race that, but for a still more singular 
race of beings still to be mentioned, we should all be in danger of 
our lives and properties. But it seems that there is in Paris a class 
of amateur detectives, men of the most unimpeachable morality, and 
of an acuteness of which it is enough to say that it far surpasses that 
both of the police and of their enemies. We fear that Mr. Pollaky 
and other gentlemen who discharge a similar function in London, 
admirable as their characters and useful as their mission in society 
may be, can hardly rival the superhuman talents and virtues of 
the French guardians of virtue. For such these gentlemen, or at 
least their chief, would appear to be. He is a man of exalted talent 


and perfectly disinterested character; he revenges himself upon the 


man who has deprived him of his mistress by rescuing his rival 
from the consequences of his imprudence, and so displaying his 
own superior virtue and ability in the lady’s eyes; and, in short, 
he is a knight-errant in the guise of a modern detective, saving 
distressed damsels, not from dragons, but from sharpers, and as 
superior to his ancient pattern as the railway and the revolver are to 
a horse and lance. If all these statements are unfounded, we must 
admit that M. Gaboriau is not a trustworthy guide in matters gf 
fact, but we must also admit that he has opened a fertile tield for 
the imagination of novelists. 

It will be easy for our readers to imayine for themselves the 
general nature of M. Gaboriau’s plot. We cannot say that we 
perfectly understand all the dark ramifications of plots and counter- 
plots in which his persons lead a mysterious existence, There are 
two or three of the crimes which are generally most interesting. 
There is a villain who poisons his brother, and thereby possesses 
himself of a fortune. There is a theft which we can only compare 
to the Road murder; two persons, of apparently unimpeachable 
hcnour, have keys to a banker’s safe, to which no one else has any 
apparent means of access; and one morning it appears to have 
been a and 350,000 francs subtracted from it. There 
is, further, an elaborate and diabolical system of chantage—the 
French name for extorting money by threats of exposure—which 
tortures two amiable women to the verge of insanity. The 
police authorities and their spies, the villains, the honest people, 
and above all the wonderful amateur detective of whom we 
have spoken, are always plunged in a series of more or less 
unintelligible intrigues, which the reader can scarcely follow 
without giddiness, There are thrilling meetings in dark corners 
of Paris, where terrific threats are being exchanged; and it is not 
without a serious effort of thought that we can realize the position 
in which any one of the actors stands to the others, and remember 
what will be the effect of any given remark at a given moment. 
The writer of such a story has of course no very exalted ambition, 
He does not seek to give us any profound analysis of character, 
for it is evidently quite sufficient labour to drive such a perplexing 
team of personages, and to keep the reins tolerably distinct. ‘he one 
aim that he can propose to himself is to amuse us by the ingenuity 
of the story; and the great difficulty is to keep the reader just 
at the right pitch of attention. If he thinks too little about what 
he is reading, he soon gets hopelessly muddled as to the various 
combinations of the plot; and if he thinks too much, he sees that 
they are all made ot moonshine, The principle upon which all 
such stories depend is a very simple one, and was used with 
remarkable skill by Poe in his ghastly fiction of the Murders 
tn the Rue Morgue. ‘The artifice is something of this kind. 
When a man has constructed a riddle, he has of course little 


| trouble in finding the answer to it; and if the reader fy 
| the writer’s mental process, he would not wonder at its j 
nuity. Poe started by imagining a murder by 4 chi inge- 
and made the beast leave just enough hints Pi aa 
formance to afford grounds for a guess at his 
he of course began by giving the reader the riddle “yi 
the explanation, and asked him to guess it. Here, he said 
the hints; what can you make of them? When the peed 
gave it up, he supplied the key, which of course fitted admirable 
And most people forgot to remark how easy it was, when y 
crime was given, to invent the necessary evidence foy its dis. 
covery, and also forgot to remark that a sensible man ich 
with equal propriety have made a different guess; for it does “ 
follow in such cases that, because one solution explains the : 
another will not do equally well. _M. Gaboriau constant] 
use of this simple artifice. ‘Thus the only trace left upon the gaf 
which has been opened is a certain mysterious scratch, The 
super-excellent detective thinks about this for three days, and a 
last hits upon an explanation which solves the mystery and 
ultimately to the discomfiture of the villains. This is, that whily 
one person was trying to ee the key into the lock, another mys; 
have suddenly drawn back his arm by a jerk. When M. Gaboriay 
had settled the details of the crime, it was of course easy to invent 
this indication, and it is equally easy to call upon us to admin 
the marvellous sagacity of le detective in‘ explaining it. And 
yet in practice such a scratch would admit of fifty other explan. 
tions, and a detective who stuck to this one theory would lp 
making a foolish assumption, though it might accidentally tun 
out that he was right. ha the meantime, whilst this astonish 
inference is being made, no one else has thought of the mos 
obvious expedient of all—that of getting the numbers of the 
stolen notes. ‘The detective aforesaid mentions after a time that 
he has hit upon this plan, and quite confounds his hearer by the 
wisdom which he has thereby shown; but of course M. Gaboriay 
is bound to find some profounder device for discomfiting the 
rogues, and nothing more is heard of tracing the notes, Ih. 
deed, if people took the shortest way to their ends, no one could 
| get a sutticiently complicated plot; and, in seeking to get matter: 
into a duly ravelled condition, M. Gaboriau inevitably commits 
_ greater oversights than this. He is so careful to raise little en 
tanglements that he forgets some of the most obvious difficulties; 
if his readers look at matters from a different point of view from 
his own, the absurdity of some of his assumptions becomes evident, 
Thus, at one part of his story, it is essential that a villain should 
be of most attractive appearance, and act the character of a young 
Frenchman of fortune and birth, whilst moving in good society, 
At another, the same villain, in obedience to other necessities, has 
to be the son of an English jockey, who has been better educated 
than usual, but has made his living by card-sharping in London. 
That such a youth should enter the house of a rich banker asa 
native Frenchman of high social position, is, we hope, slightly 
improbable. Or again, a certain Marquis de Clameran has killed 
two men, and been sentenced to several years’ imprisonment, He 
escapes, but calmly comes back to l'rance—after twenty years, it 
is true—but under the same name, and in great wealth and 
comfort; and it never occurs to any one but his brother that he 
is the old Marquis de Clameran come back. 

In short, without exposing the absurdity of a tissue of absurdi- 
ties, we may say that the absurdities are really not plausible enough 
even fora novel. We see the strings too plainly to care about 
the puppets. Moreover, the complication is mainly produced by 
a device which is rather tiresome—that of beginning the story 
in the middle and turning back half way through to tell what 
had happened before the book began ; @ propos to which we may 
remark that the amateur detective is supposed to relate these pre- 
introductory matters, and that in the course of a week he has 
discovered the particulars of conversations which took place twenty 
years before. The method which he obtains this surpnising 
result is by getting copies of letters written by another person 
about the time of his investigation, which certainly implies that 
his penetration must have been enormous. We have, howevel, 
said enough to prove that Le Dossier No. 113 is, in our opinion, 
wanting in the merit to which it aspires, that of being amusingly 
ingenious, 


A BOOK ON ANGLING.* 


Aaa has outlived much obloquy. Humanitarians have 
rebuked its cruelty, philosophers have laughed at its fool- 
ishness, As for the cruelty, experience has shown that fish cau 
get on very comfortably tor years with half a dozen hooks in 
their inside; and as tor the foolishness, let any fool attempt 
to play and land a fresh-run salmon in his native river, and he 
will tind that it requires qualities of head, hand, and eye with 
which he has not been blessed. On the other hand, angling bas 
gone far beyond its panegyrists. It is no longer the conten 
plative man’s recreation. A contemplative man who went out 
to fish nowadays would find the most available subject for 
his contemplations in the increasing fulness of his neigh- 
bour’s basket and the abiding emptiness of his own. Angling, 
like fox-hunting, shooting, and rowing, has been developed ito 
a science, and the object and desire of every student 1s to a 
complish a better performance than his fellows. To excel in 


* A Book on Angling, §c. By Francis Francis, Second Edition. 
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a strong arm, a light hand, a quick wrist, an 

+ on the alert, attention that never flags, and an amount of 
oe that will make him a saan among his friends. No 
iderable amount of special knowledge is required before an 
ene vill find himself at home on any river or lake which he 
splot to be fishing. On almost every water there is a 


sy, ar pret of angling. Thames fishing is of no use on the 


the Nottingham bank-fisher would not know what 
of a Thames punt, unless, indeed, to tumble out of it. 
. fshers have multiplied in numbers, fishes appear to have 
A jn craft and fastidiousness. The simple lures of our 
Porpood are ineffectual now to tempt the most inexperienced 
simow; the most choicely compounded baits are scornfully dis- 
ed by the patriarchs of the stream. So much is this the 
vase that most = whose object it is to obtain a grand nume- 
ial total give the fish they propose to catch a  ormigyy | 
jon for days before they actually set out to catch them. A 
favourable piece of water is selected—of course we are now speaking 
if bottom-tishing—the choicest dainties are thrown in profusely 
very day till the fish have become accustomed to the spot, and 
jsemble as a matter of course to receive their dole of food. When 
they are thus comparatively tamed, the fisher arrives at about the 
time that their fresh supply of bait is due, and naturally he = 
them out one by one with comparatively little trouble. This 
“ to us wretched sport; indeed, to ladle out the gold-fish 
fom the basin at Hampton Court would be about as amusing; but 
itisthe fashion of the day in other things beside fishing. Men 
kick up tame pheasants and shoot them; and -~ should the 
not collect together tame bream and roach, and hook them up ti 
their baskets are filled? With this class angling is a business, 
not pleasure. There are sweepstakes to be won, prize to be 
awarded, championships to be struggled for, and those who can 
water the best bait beforehand will have most chance of winning. 
Happily the nobler kinds of fish cannot be humbugged in this 
fyshion. There is no taming salmon or trout, or pike either; and 
no real lover of angling would bother himself about roach and 
bream when any of these three are within his reach. To these 
three also writers on angling—and the literature of fishing is in- 
ceasing to a formidable extent—principally confine themselves. 
Mr. Pennell has given us a monograph on the pike; Mr. Russel 
has devoted himself to the salmon; Mr. Stewart has taught 
us how trout may be caught, more especially in clear water; 
md in the book before us Mr. Francis, who has fished nearly 
every river and lake in the kingdom, while not neglecting the 
humbler inhabitants of the waters, gives up four-fifths of his 
space to pike, trout, and salmon. The ee on the pike will 
not be found to contain anything omitted by Mr. Pennell, who 
has exhausted the subject; but those on trout and salmon would 
be valuable if only for the excellent illustrations attached to 
them of real and artificial flies, grubs, beetles, and other baits. 
These are executed with remarkable fidelity, and some of the flies 
look so tempting that we are persuaded, if the book were held 
open on the banks of Shannon, there would speedily be rises in all 
directions, The dressing and tying of flies alone requires life-long 
study, and it is rather amusing to hear Mr. Francis remark that 
practice is the great thing in it, and that a cessation of even a few 
months throws one back in the art more than would be believed 
by the uninitiated. An amateur who labours hard and persistently 
enough to become a dresser of flies must indeed consider the 
game worth the candle. And then he may be able to dress flies, 
but wholly incapable of throwing them. Mr. Francis’s hints on 
this pomt are most valuable. Nine people out of ten, he says, 
ue too much power, just as amateurs usually put on twice as 
much screw at billiards as is required. In every exercise re- 
quiring strength the most perfect results are obtained by economy 
of strength. Just as some billiard players hit the balls so tre- 
mendously hard that the top of their cue is perpetually coming 
fi,s0 some fishermen cast with such a violeut sweep that their 
fly is for ever cracking off. This results from using too much 
Wrst power, and not allowing the line to extend itself before 
g the return :— 

Some people who make the return very directly always pop their flies. 
The sound is a most unpleasant one to a neat fisherman, as at every pop 

ngs by 
shogether destroyed. y a sort of pulp, the hard su: e gut being 


Then, when he has learned to throw without damaging his tackle, 

angler has to learn to make his fly move along the water as 
natural flies do. It is a common thing to see people drawing 
their fly back to them in a succession of little leaps and jerks. 
Natural flies, however, float almost invariably ; and an old trout 
accustomed all his life to see them floating will be very suspicious 
if, in his latter years, he perceives the semblance of one ho ping 
and jumping around him. it is not enough that the lure should 
Tesemble its original in shape and colour; its habits and move- 
ments must also be exactly imitated, and the most perfect 
imitator will be the most successful fisherman. Even in bottom- 
se, we often come to still, likely pools, so thickly overhun 
at it is difficult to throw the line without fouling ; how mu 
a hard must it be to fish them with fly lines? These 
> , however, are the favourite haunts of the largest 
re to pass them by untried would be to sacrifice the 
i Sano of superior sport. Mr. Francis directs the angler to 
heel on one knee, and extend the rod over the water, about 


to make his cast by bringing his hand round till the 
back of the hand is downwards. There being no space for work- 
ing the rod upwards or downwards, all depends on the rotatory 
motion of the hand; but we should fancy that this most a 
nious method for penetrating into the sequestered recesses. 

trout kingdom must be beyond the powers of all but i 
accomplished fishermen. - Much may be gained in trout-fishing by 
a careful study of the territory you are about to invade, ki 
ticularly when any good fish are seen, by taking note of thei 
lying ground, and of any rocks, bushes, or 0 ctions that may be 
near. To illustrate this Mr. Francis gives us a piece of his own 
experience 

Some years ago I was fishing the Duke of Rutland’s water on the Lath- 
kill ; I was approaching a bridge, when the keeper came up and, as we were 
conversing, he pointed to a fish rising just at the mouth of the bridge-arch. 
“ Now, sir,” said he, “ there is a fish that’s worth catching. He’s a sort of pet of 
mine ; scores of people have tried for that fish, but he’s too artful for them. 
Give him a try, sir.” I looked at the spot; the fish was rising regularly, 
sucking in every fly that came down; but I had no doubt that he could see 
us di poy where we stood, as the water was entirely open, and the fish 
could not be approached from below, without one’s being seen. It was 
evident that he always was thus fished for ; and as, when he rose, he could 
see everything for thirty yards or more pe the instant a line fell on 
the water of course he was up under the bridge and out of harm’s way. 
1 shook my head, and declined to make a spectacle of myself for the 
amusement; but I took a look at the place, both above and below bridge, 
and told the keeper, perhaps half in bravado, that I would catch his fish as 
I returned. . . Just above the bridge, there was a fall or dam of some 
two or three feet, and, as I looked at it, it struck me that I might, by 
management, get my fly over the fish without his seeing me. On my return, 
theretore, I stopped wide of the bridge and above it; and after measuring 
the distance carefully by one or two preliminary casts, I cast as far as pos- 
sible over towards the further side of the arch, in the space between the fall 
and the bridge, and giving all the line I could, I let it sweep round under 
the arch, chancing the fact of the trout being at home, as I did not dare to 
look. Sure enough he was at home, and just as my fly was sweeping down 
towards a straight line I felt a gentle touch, which I answered with a turn 
of the wrist, and a nice time I had of it, for up he bolted into the fall, and a 
pretty jiggering match he gave me. Finding that I was not to be trifled 
with, he rushed down under the arch, but it was of no use, for in due time 
1 basketed him. . . I never told the keeper how I had circumvented his 
Pet, but I found out that my suspicions as to how it had always been fished 
for were correct. 

Of course the highest ambition of the angler is to catch a 
salmon, and towards this end his preliminary practice with trout 
will be of good service. In fishing for salmon he will use a much 
heavier rod, and must cast with two hands instead of with one. 
The great weight and muscular power of the fish will also call 
into exercise all his skill and all his judgment. Not only is the 
salmon strong, but he is also crafty, and many are the ruses he will 
try before he resigns the struggle. He will leap into the air, he 
will go straight away, and attempt to get rid of the hook by sheer 
strength; he will rush suddenly straight towards the and 
then turn as suddenly, in hopes to snap the line; he will lie 
at the bottom like a stone, and sulk; he will twist the line round 
rocks and then pull hard till it is broken. The angler must be 
pane for every movement of the fish, nor must he spare his 

gs at the expense of his line. When he leaps, the line must 
be kept slack; when he is down in the water again, it must be 
kept tight; wherever he moves the angler must follow him, and 
never allow him to have ws more line out than is absolutely 
necessary. When he is making for falls or rapids, or other — 
where he cannot be followed, it must come to a pitched battle. 
Either he must be foreed to change his route, or, as Mr. Francis 
politely bo ees it, “the connexion between the fish and the 
angler will probably cease.” When he sulks at the bottom 
stones may be thrown at him, or, if near enough to the bank, 
he may be prodded with a pole or J me ep or a leaden ring 
may be om round the line, and allowed to slide quietly down 
on to the salmon’s nose. And if this last insult does not rouse the 


upwards, to twitch the line sharply off snd 7 the stream, and 


wrath of the river-king, he must be not only , but tame of 
spirit also. If all his artifices are patiently and ski m5 Ne pe 
e has any 


he will finally become the prize of the angler; but if 
rocks to favour him, or even a clear run of water of sufficient 
expanse, he may escape even from the most skilful artist. Mr. 
Francis mentions his having hooked a twelve-pound fish from the 
shore of Loch More, at Thurso. Plunging leaping from the 
water, he, without stopping for a second, took out over one 
hundred yards of line. By accident Mr. Francis had twenty 
yards additional on his reel, or he would have seen no more of his 
fish, He had no boat, and the water was too re for wading. 
Not till one hundred and ten yards were run out did he get on 
terms with him ; and, thanks to a very strong rod and new tackle, 
he just succeeded in spa hi sage with very little to spare. 
Ne Francis does not neglect the requirements of the humbler 
class of anglers, who have little Bmp for either salmon or 
trout fishing. From salmon to eels is rather a come-down ; but it 
shows great catholicity of spirit on his part to have admitted into 
his book, though half in irony, a description of eel-stichering. 
The apparatus used is an old sickle, roughly toothed, and tied to a 
light and long pole. Armed with one of these and a bag “the 
sportsman” goes into the water meadows, where there are wide 


and deep drains for irrigation :— 

At the bottom of one of these he presen — 
one, projecting from under a leaf or weed; he then gently and cautiously 
thrusts the hook under the eel’s body, and with a toss pitches him 
high and dry on the bank, and puts him in the bag. An unskilful sticherer 
will sometimes chop off his neighbour’s ear, or poke out his eye, which 
doubtless lends excitement to the sport. 


an eel, or the head of 


tighten inches above it, and then lettin i 
: n g out sufficient line and 
being particular to keep the back of the hand that holds the rod 
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ANTHOLOGIA GRECA.* 


A’ the first blush this attractive volume looks like the venture 
of some private owner, intent on taking the wind out of the 
sails of that more strongly-backed craft which in the beginning 
of the year issued from the Clarendon Press under the title of 
Thesaurus Aureus. Were we disposed to c on the metaphor, 
we might add that the timbers of both are from one and the same 
grove, the proportions of each very much alike, and the choice of 
the shipwright equally exercised in either case. But, to descend 
cays speech, there is in the plan of the two books, when care- 
fully compared, so great a difference as to the sole point where 
difference is possible, that it is quite unnecessary to vindicate the 
later work against any imputation of copyism ; and, in point of fact, 
it supplements the earlier one, and completes its otherwise partial 
usefulness, Asa matter of course, anthologists must needs cull almost 
the same flowers ad infinitum. There is no more chance of stumbling 
on half a dozen novelties in a volume of selections from Greek 
poetry than there is of missing the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache and those eternal “ watchfires” trom specimens of the 
Iliad, or the Palace of Alcinous from among samples of the 
Odyssey. But it is competent to editors to exercise judgment in 
the matter of notes; and here Mr. Thackeray has diverged 
from the beaten track, and struck out a line of his own, by 
making his aim the illustration rather than the interpretation 
of his text. The volume of the Clarendon Press series is meant 
for those who seek verbal and syntactical helps, and who want 
to master the connexion of word with word, clause with clause, 
and line with line. Mr. Thackeray’s Anthologia is rather the 
fitting complement to the poet’s writing-table. His selections, 
ranging over the wide field of Greek poetry from Homer down to 
the later epigrammatists, are not accompanied by textual or gram- 
matical commentary, but by brief helps to the taste in the way 
of well-chosen parallels from later and modern literature. He 
presents to his readers just such hints and illustrations as it 
might be the province of a Professor of Poetry to vouchsafe when 
taking Greek poetry for his text-book, instead of those drier com- 
mentaries which a lecturer has to pump up from the reservoir 
where he has been storing for years his Alle Fa of articles, par- 
ticles, dependent clauses, and kindred bugbears. Not that these 
latter are to be sneered at. There is no greater mistake than the 
attempt to cultivate the tuste before a substratum of accuracy has 
been secured by careful study of meaning and interpretation. 
Still it can hardly be denied that that part of the study of 
classical literature which consists in andiidlion: is its greenest 
oasis, and that the editor who presents us with anything new and 
worthy in this line is entitled to a kind of holiday welcome, and 
deserves to be numbered, per saltum, in the topmost rank of our 
benefactors, That Mr. Thackeray is such a one may be ascertained 
by taking his volume of green and gold into a sunny bay or oriel 
window, or, say, to some green slope beneath the mulberry- 
tree, and conning leisurely just so many pages of it as one 
lists. Those who take this hint will discover, we fancy, plenty 
of reasons why a professor of poetry should be, above all things, 
an appreciative student of the “many-sided genius of Hellas,” 
and well primed with the endless instances of new thoughts or 
images borrowed or borrowable from the old, which a comparison 
of ancient and modern poetry calls up. Nothing indeed strikes us as 
more noticeable in the elegant work before us than its suitableness 
to be the companion of those whose classical education has so far 
advanced that they can read fluently the text and meaning of 
Greek authors, yet whose education in taste has still in a great 
measure to be formed. In the race of commentators there is often 
too much of the prosaic, too little of the subtle insight of the 
poetic mind. One might read the Iliad through with the usual 
run of notes, and yet not be put up to that feature in the Homeric 
similes for which Mr. Thackeray borrows Colonel Mure’s expres- 
sive phrase, “ their parenthetic enlargement ’—the liberty, that is, 
which the bard allows himself of exceeding the strict limits of 
his comparison with accessory and collateral elements for orna- 
ment’s sake. And, to take a particular contrast between the 
interpreter and the illustrator, whereas Mr. Thackeray, on the 
simile beginning w¢ bre xepappor xorapoi (Hom. Il. IV. 452 &c. 
p- 13), is at pains to point out that Virgil, in his two famous imi- 
tations (4n, II. 307, XII. 523), does not preserve the feature 
designed by Homer in the words é¢ pucyayxecay—namely, the union 
of the two streams in the bed of the ravine—those who choose to 
ascertain what Mr. Paley has to say on the subject in the 
Bibliotheca Classica will find him telling us in general terms that 
“ Virgil has copied this very fine simile,” but failing to point out 
where Virgil’s copy falls short and is defective. The truth is 
_ that each critic regards the text with a different aim and 
scope; each is in his own walk a trustworthy guide ; but the 
educator of the taste is a subtler and pleasanter companion, 
winning upon us insensibly by his skill in opening out for us 
new avenues and vistas, and now and then letting us into the 
secret of some very happy triumphs of imitative art. 
It is just this sort of clue which is supplied to a reader when, 


Perhaps, however, 
magic touch than where, 
the Antho 
hints from the ornate idyll of Moschus, e.g. 


kind of illustration, we should 
if we omitted to direct the € 
the riches of that kind which are to be found in 


Life is a fair where thousands jostle, = 

Where all is dice and thieves and b 

All tumults fierce and wranglings loud, 

And we are pilgrims in the crowd, &e, 
Let the experiment be made as to whence most li 
on this from this speaking 
the explanation given by Mr. Wright in his Thesa yo frm 
will lay ten to one on the pupil who has been trained o, 4° 
method of Mr. Thackeray. Not that it is an every-day “s 
to chance on a trainer so well versed in comparin ancient 
modern song. We seem to be indebted to him for a de = 
more new parallels, to which, though frequently tray aa 
same ground, our attention had not before been directed. 8 the 
has invested some ten or dozen more passages, which we 2 
deemed intimate acquaintances, with more or less of q nov 
aspect. Thus we see that when Addison moralized cc 
Spectator (No, XXVI.) on the tombs of the great, he did but 
expand the thoughts which Menander's fragment (iray gg 
CéAye, ecxlii. p. 267) had supplied to his student-life, 
patristic reading, too, had not served to help us to the im 
teresting parallel for the fisherman’s case of consciencg in 
Theocritus (Idyll XXL), p. 303, cclxxvii., which Mr. Thackeray 
supplies from Augustine’s Confessions (x. 30). The Father 
settles the knotty question much as did matter-f. 
fact comrade, who held that an oath sworn in sleep was mp 
more binding than a golden fish caught in Dreamland was g real 
bond fide fish. But even more interesting is it to watch, by the 
help of such notes as Mr. Thackeray's, the transmutatiye process 
which the gold of Greek song a in the hands of a Sh 
ora Tennyson. Such a study is both fruitful and enjoyable. We 
have to thank Mr. Thackeray for reminding us of the admirable 
felicity of some of Shelley's versions of the Homeric hymns, always 
creditably close, without any lack of spirit. Professed 
might have come less near the original than in these final ling 
of a stanza from the Hymn to Hermes, quoted in p. 371— 


Soypwleig peyaporo did eduvev 
aipy drwpuy bpixdn* 
Now he obliquely through the key-hole passed 
Like a thin mist or an autumnal blast ; 
or than Thomas Campbell does in his version, quoted at p. 385 of 
the soldier's song by Hybrias the Cretan G 155), which has more 
spirit and no less faithfulness than Dean Milman’s version of the 
same, Campbell, by the way, is looser, vaguer, and less success. 
ful in his imitation (given in pp. 394-5) of the chorus ’Epex@ida 
ro wadady 7. A. from the va. But for fruitful com- 
parison commend us to Mr. Tennyson’s handling of classic pas 
it is worth any one’s while who affects the taste department of 
scholarship to read his later poem of Tithonus, to which Mr. 
Thackeray has directed us by the quotation of a single line, col- 
laterally with that portion of the Hymn to Aphrodite, classed 
among the Homeric hymns, which tells the story of “that gray 
old shadow once a man”—in order to see what a marvellous 
web a poet’s study and fancy can evolve out of a slight warp. 
Or let us note the echoes of Homer's description of the Elysian 
plain (Od. IV. 565, &c.) in Tennyson’s allusion to the valley of 
Avillion :— 
Where falls nor rain or hail, or any snow, 

r, with orc. 
Or, again, we find the caipoc é¢’ aipaciaion we had met in Theocritus 
VIL. 22, p. 289, the same sleeper at noonday as of old when 
Simichidas went a picnic-ing, in the new field of Tennyson's 
Enone 


The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
there is no better instance of the Laureate’s 
in his “Palace of Art” (as the editor of 


logia Greca reminds us), he fashions out of two or three 


ap’ igelopivn Boioig éxi 


this very complete picture :— 


Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasped 
From off her shoulder backward borne ; 

From one hand drooped a crocus; one hand grasped 
The mild bull’s golden horn. 


If Mr. Thackeray had achieved nothing else by this volume, he 
would win the credit of teaching the lesson, never to reed 
too cogently, of what germs of beauty lie 

for 

poetry have done before them. 


be 
in the classic poe 
forefathers in English 


the irresistible charm of this 

f translation 


erns to imitate and develop, as their 


But, while heartily recognisin 


findi imself face to face with a bit of Greek like the extract In professed “Corolle” and “ Spicilegia” one looks for 
from Menander (ccxli. p. 266) wherein life is compared to a fair ree Bae sory of beautiful pow hg But the oun of 
(waviyyupw vopisor, x. 7. d.), and having read it over once or twice to | peing « lapped in the elysium” of sweet strains, just where we 


get at its interpretation, he has recourse to the notes at the end of 
Mr. Thackeray’s volume, and has the prospect cleared for him by 
the happy version of Anstice, beginning— 


*A 
Thackeray, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Bell & 


had aly looked for dry critical help—namely, 
yolume—is so much out of the ordinary 


in the notes of 4 
course that we are doubly 


teful to the editor who thus indulges us. Besides copious 


illustration of his Greek by the best modern parallels, Mr. 


ia Greca. Selected and omet wy the Rev. F. St. John 
Daldy. 


Thackeray gives translations of favourite portions of his text 
himself and 


his academic contemporaries, which by their 
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+ ttf hig fitness for the task of “anthologizing.” Amon 
into Latin the palin is due to version 
be Ode beginning a2avar’ 'Agpotira (p. 379) 
Sarit we take to be the Durham Greek Professor’s elegiac 

ng of the prayer of gam poe from the play of Euripides. 
«nen of this last will show sith what wealth of this kind 
4 volume is replete, while it may allow the suggestion of an 
jum needing correction without delay. The Greek lines— 


obr’ HAGE ww aidnpoc, aX’ ov 
pidiooa 
thus in the Latin : — 
Quo neque pastor oves tonsuras gramina duxit, 
Necdum virgineam vomer adortus humum ; 
Sed vaga verrit apis verno pia rura volaiu, 
Flumineoque rigat pinguia rura Pudor. 
imust be a mere slip of the pen which has defrauded “ flumineo” 
fits substantive, and substituted “ pinguia rura” for “ pascua 
® With this emendation these two couplets may worthily 
yresent the grace of a most graceful copy of elegiacs, Mr. 
+ asl himself excels in this vein, though he is too modest to fill 
io much space with his own versions. A single couplet from his 
Iutin version of an epigram by Paul the Silentiary (ccciv. p. 328) 
rill show the aptness and skill of his Muse :— 
ai ri cor yipuc, Trai, 
tic Oadaccain rovro Tladin. | 
Si tibi submittent gemmam maris intima, virgo, 
Accipe quod munus fert Venus orta mari.—P. 426. 
Noris he less at home in translating into English verse, as may 
he seen by the pretty lyrics into which, at p. 390, he turns the 
frewell of Philoctetes (xaip’, & pida®por, «.7.A.), to his island 
ave. In this walk he has an equal in a colleague who under the 
isitials “ W. J.” contributes to this volume one or two versions of 
ne merit. Let it suffice to refer to the nurse’s rating of Pheedra, 
fom the Hippolytus (p. 398). 
We cannot attempt any sketch of the gems which this volume 
contains; all we have done is to string together our ideas as 
to the taste displayed in their setting. It would puzzle us to 
pont to any omission which a scholar could resent as grave or 
t. The plan of the volume is sound and good; its 
divisions synchronize with those of Miiller and Donaldson, to 
whose history of Greek Literature J ag students will find this a 
most useful companion-volume. e introductions to each book 
ae lucid and pointed, and often exhibit originality and inde- 
padent thought. If there is one addition which we should like 
tosee made to so useful a volume, it would be a very short glossary 
of some fifty or hundred out-of-the-way words (e.g. mpvdieco, 
p14, 1; évadev, p. 111, ad fin. ; and a word or two in the frag- 
nents of Menander), which, if explained in a glossarial appendix, 
would quite remove this graceful volume out of the category of 
task-work, and complete its fitness to become a thorough holiday 
companion to the laziest of readers. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.* 


ly one of the finest passages of Atalanta in Calydon there is a 
ee of the sights and sounds which ought to have 
attended the birth of the Goddess of Love. Death should have 
tien with her, bitterly cry the Calydonian maidens, and Grief and 
visible Fear ; and there should have been heard around a voice of 
nourning and lamentation, and a moaning as of many in prison ; 
While the waters from which she sprang, instead of being radiant 
with ow and flecked with creamy foam, ought to have been 
wild and black, and lashed into fury by angry storms. That kind 
of love to which the maledictions of the chorus refer is the theme 
of the story told in the pages of Not Wisely, but Too Well. It 
sa story which has many faults; it is in many points inartistic 
ad improbable, if not unnatural, and its moral, if it conveys 
ay, is of very doubtful soundness or utility; but it possesses 
the great merits of strong feeling and vigorous expression. There 
are scenes in it which it is not a pleasure to read, but, distasteful 
4s they may be, they are endowed with power, and they glow with 
the ardour of passion. The figures which are brought upon the 
sage may be deformed and distorted, their gestures may be un- 
Conventional, and their behaviour objectionable, but at all events 
they seem to be alive. ‘The veriest caricature of humanity that 
ever drew breath is infinitely preferable to the most correctly 
proportioned automaton that the workshop can produce; and 
% the faultiest character of fiction which has the saving merit 
of vitality is worth any number of those vapid inanities which 
novelists turn out with so much ease, in whose demeanour 
there is not much to blame, but whose whole existence is evi- 
dently & mere affair of lifeless mechanism. There is very little 
incident in the story, and the main interest attaches itself to 
the fortunes of one person only, What it tries to tell is how 
* girl who was in most respects like other girls, but who was 
cursed with a more than ordinary capacity for loving, threw 
ti. the treasure of her heart upon a man who was not worthy 
it; how, when her life had become an utter weariness to her, 
her prospects of enjoyment had all turned into barren wastes, 
came to try her a great temptation, offering her the possi- 

e perfect happiness; and how, although 


she nearly yielded to its allurements, she overcame it at last, but 


could not rally from the depression consequent upon the shock of 
the conflict. is the a that kind of which it 
may be said that it would have been far better never to have 
loved at all than to have loved and lost. Such love is a 
misfortune, indeed, when it is of so unreasonable a nature as 
that of the heroine of. the present story; if it does not itself 
amount to a crime, it may very readily lead to ‘crime. And 
therefore it is far from commendable ; and an author would 
render himself liable to the gravest censure who should try to 
disguise it as a virtue, to drape its victim in the white robe 
of a martyr, and to invest with an attractive air the object of 
its irrational devotion. Such censure the author of Not Wisely, 
but Too Well, to some extent deserves. It is true that the lady 
whose passionate love is the theme of the story has the flower 
of her life blighted, and that the gentleman whose sinister influ- 
ence drives her to the verge of ruin suffers greatly and dies young ; 
but that does not in any way deprive these characters of the charm 
of romance, or their examples of a dangerous attraction. Jack 
Sheppard and Dick in both come to an evil end in the ro- 
mances consecrated to their memory, but the punishment only 
enhances the fascination which their mythical adventures exercise 
upon the plastic mind of susceptible boyhood. 
Kate Chester is a girl of a somewhat sensuous na’ i 
over with vitality and animal spirits, and v much given to 
having her own way. She is bold and impulsive and original, 
but still she would probably have gone through the world with- 
out playing a very unusual part in it, had not her ill fortune 
thrown her in the way of a Colonel Dare Stamer, a big-boned 
libertine of the well-known Guy Livingstone type. That un- 
leasant person, who rejoices in such a “splendid physical con- 
formation” as makes beholders forget the ugliness of his face, 
amuses himself by a flirtation with Kate which results in a 
mutual passion of the most tropical nature. ‘The description of 
Kate's delight when she first discovers that her hero loves her is 
very different from what we are accustomed to find in ordinary 
novels, and so is the account of her state of mind when she 
has entirely given herself up to the luxury of loving him. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that it will be long before English 
girls in general take to loving as she loved, for hers is a debasing 
sentiment, weighing down the soul instead of elevating it. A 
noble attachment purifies the heart, raising it for the time 
above the mean and sordid views of earth, an ae it more 
than ordinarily amenable to all spiritual influences. But Kate 
Chester’s love for Dare Stamer makes her forget all her higher 
aspirations, and interposes itself between her and heaven. She 
can no longer say her prayers. All celestial gifts seem to her 
“ savourless and insipid” beside the prize which she has won on 
earth. She still kneels down morning and evening, because it has 
become as natural to her so to do as to brush her hair or to change 
her dress, But she cannot lift up her heart from the earth on 
which her lover walks, and while her lips mutter her orisons her 
thoughts are fixed on him and his physical perfections. She 
cannot even bear to think of her dead mother now—the mother 
whose loss years before had made her long for death herself, 
to whom her —. used to fly unbidden, with whom she 
used to talk “with the drear one-sided conversation one can 
hold with the dead.” In olden days she used to be constantly 
= to herself the — which would one day take place 
tween them. But now, when her thoughts wander off to 
that mother, she’ calls them back with a shudder. Some instinct 
makes her feel that there is a great gulf now between her and the 
spirit world. All this would in most cases be unnatural, but there 
are some minds—fortunately but few—on whom love acts in this 
unhealthy manner. Kate’s mental condition is undoubtedly re- 
prehensible, but it will not seem incorrect if looked at from a 
purely artistic point of view. As much cannot be said, however, 
in defence of the manner in which Colonel Stamer is represented. 
His portrait seems out of drawing, and faulty in colouring. It 
reminds us unpleasantly of the study of a ruffian contained in 
Sword and Gown, without the correctness of detail which ex- 
perience in such matters has enabled the author of Guy Livingstone 
tocommand. After winning Kate Chester’s heart, he informs her 
that he is a married man, and that her only chance of making 
him and herself happy lies in rising superior to the prejudices of 
society, and consenting to wander away to Eastern climes, and 
there to live with him in unlicensed bliss. Such behaviour to a 
young lady of his own station in society is almost inconceivable. If 
she had been a simple village maiden, his conduct might perhaps 
have been in ae iy See that of his companions in arms; and 
if he had poisoned his wife, or otherwise rid himself of her, it 
would undoubtedly have been in accordance with the recognised 
traditions of romance ; but to behave as he does seems to outrage 
robability as much as morality. Whatever may be thought of 
is character, however, Kate’s whole behaviour towards him, and 
the words which are put into her mouth when she learns that 
Dare cannot be hers and she refuses to become his, are natural 
and forcible. These passages are evidently struck off at a white 
heat. 

When we meet again with Kate Chester, she is trying to over- 
come her disappointment, giving herself up to works of charity, 
distributing tracts and visiting the poor. There is a good deal of 
humour in the account of her unsuccessful attempts to be philan- 
thropic, diversified as they are by a little of that flirtation which 
is more in keeping with her nature; and there is considerable 


* Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Bier” Tiasley Bech 


By the Author of “Cometh Up as a 
ers, 


athos and thorough good feeling in the description of James 
Stanley, the hardworking curate with whom she is associated in 
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her works, and who falls desperately in love with her. One | special taxation. "A bigh government expe 


of best scenes in the book is that in which he finds her on the 


the volume is that which de 
The Protectionist or mercantile theory. 


iture, as doy 


not require any special compensation to producers; but a 
paint of yielding to her old love, and of throwing herself away on | one manufacture does require a correspondi He 
the man whom she adores. She has met that enchanter by acci- | imports that compete wi 
dent, and he has fascinated her again. So she listens to the voice | the omission may damage the effect of the reasoni 
of his tempting, and leaves her home with the intention of eloping | defective portion of 
with him. She knows well enough how great is the sacrifice she | balance of trade. 


it. This will strike the Tender, 


ding tax on the faa 
tad 


is making, but the feeble protests of reason are silenced by the | which Mr. Horace Greeley is the American representati 


strong voice of passion, and so she goes forth to surrender herself | that the excess of imports over exports rep 
ut James Stanley finds out her purpose, and | country, 


to dishonour. 


he follows her, and, after a hard-fought contest, saves her from | humour, is just the reverse; this excess represents the profit 
herself. Very seldom do words, however eloquent, produce such | the trade, if the whole of the imports and the whole of th 
a result in real life; but allowance must be made for the exi- | exports be included, not omitting the precious metals, But 


gencies of the fictitious stage, and the scene can at least claim | are two faults in Mr. Walter’s treatment of the subj 
the merit of being thoroughly dramatic. Kate Chester gives up | aggerates his case, and confuses it, by mixing wu 


ect Hoe 


instanoss 
her journey, and returns home to the brain fever to which heroines | of defective enumeration of exports with those whieh really belong 
are 80 liable. From that time forward she sees no more the idol | to his argument, and thus immensely overrates the profits of the 


under the wheels of whose car she had been on the point of allow- | transactions specified. And he omits to note the 
ing herself to be crushed, till chance conducts her to the bed on | mercantile theory—the fact that an excess of i 
which Dare Stamer lies dying. With a passionate farewell she | ported commodities, setting apart that which is due to 
parts with him for ever, and then existence becomes to her even | implies in the long run an export of gold to balance the 
more wearisome than it had been before. The sun of her life | and the 


Profits, 


goes down in utter darkness, and there is no hope for her of a | tionist does not share, and his blundering estimate of the value ¢ 
new morning in this world. All this is very morbid, and, as re- | trade is the more incomprehensible. As Mr. Walter puts it, 
- the great majority of the human race, untrue tonature. The | if A. exports 100,000 doliars’ worth of goods, and sells them it 
ate Chesters of real life are generally armed against the attacks | 110,000 dollars, which he lays out in a return cargo, saleable x 
of its Dare Stamers by that maiden modesty which makes them | home for 120,000 dollars, the diflerence between the first, or ¢ 
instinctively shrink from dangers from which mere prudence might | and the last, or import, value is his profit; and so, when gold is take, 


be unable to preserve them. If English girls were likely to show 


as little wisdom in their love as appears in that of the heroine of | national imports and exports represents the profit of the nation’s 
the present story, it would be necessary to lock them up out of | trade. With equal clearness he exposes the absurdity of talki 
harm’s way, instead of allowing them the liberty which forms | the price paid by America for English goodsas a “ tribute,” 
their characters. Lillie Dale was as desperately in love with | gether, despite its above-noted detects, the book is as clear and 
Crosbie as a young lady could well be, but we should consider it | in illustration and reasoning as a book well could be: and the Fre. 
a personal insult if any one were to suggest that she was capable | traders of America could not do better than publish it in acheap 
ot eloping with him while his wife was alive. Still there are, and | form for the widest possible distribution. 


always will be, exceptional characters even among the ranks of the 
most carefully trained young ladies; and so that of Kate Chester 
is possible, though improbable. As a study of the etieets of a | 


We noticed last month an incomplete and inconvenient 
phlet, by Mr. Disturnell, on the Influence of Climate. We 


: 
great passion on such a mind as hers the record of her unwise love | on: 


is decidedly interesting, and its merits are greatly enhanced by | 


the fact of its being written in a bold, vigorous style. The story 
of Not Wisely, ut Too Well, like that of its predecessor, Cometh 
Up as a Flower, is, to a certain extent, a protest against the con- 
ventional tone of society, and it may give dire otfeuce to minds 


ordinary form, and complete so far as it goes. It treats only of 
America, but it contains a tolerably perfect account of American 
climates from the Arctic circle to Cape Horn. It is interesting and 
curious to observe how widely the climate of different places ia 
the same latitude varies, as between the Atlantic and the Pacific 


of the thoroughly conventional type. But to those who are 


capable of understanding the recoil which ensues upon a liberation 
from a long pressure of the Commonplace, and of making allow- 
ances for the peculiar views with respect to the government of the 
universe which often mark such a state of reaction, its faults will 
not appear very unpardonable. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


FE has seldom been our fortune to read a treatise on economical 

questions more thoroughly adapted to its | ow than 
Mr. Emile Walter's little work entitled What is Free Trade? * 
It modestly professes to be a mere “adaptation” of Bastiat’s 
Sophismes Economiques; but it is at least as original as a good 
many American works that make no such confession of indebted- 
ness, and its adaptation to American thought and circumstances 
is complete. Seldom is work so unpretentious and unambitious 
so thoroughly well executed. The book is one which a school- 
girl of average intelligence might understand, and which must 
carry conviction to every unprejudiced mind. Its argument 
is directed to prove that Protection rests upon one long series of 
fallacies, and that, if carried to its legitimate results, it would 
abolish the division of labour altogether, and put an end to 
exchange. The author takes up one after another the various 
doctrines laid down by different Protectionist writers, and 
shows to what absurdities they necessarily lead; but he is aware 
that this is a very small part of the work he has to do if he 
would produce any impression upon public opinion, and a far 
larger part of his book is directed to prove the practical erroneous- 
ness of the protective system. He shows that it amounts to a 
renunciation of all the special advantages which nature has 
bestowed on different countries, a rejection of the naturally cheap 
in favour of the necessarily dear—a folly strictly analogous to the 
resistance offered in some countries, though not m America, to the 
use of machinery. He points out very clearly how the fallacy 
arises, from the producer’s habit of thinking only of the immediate 
influences that determine his earnings, and, as these are propor- 
tionate to the difficulties in his way, of considering the dithe ties 
as profitable. Thus the navigator who has to make a road welcomes 
obstacles—rocks, hills, and ravines—because they help him to addi- 
tional work and higher wages; and the Protectionist isled thereby 
to act as if the existence of these obstacles were a source of wealth. 
The author also refutes, with great tact and lucidity, the argument 
that excessive taxation requires protection to compensate it, by 
showing that protective or prohibitive duties are in fact @ bounty 
levied on the nation and paid over to the producer—an addition to 
the taxation complained of. He does not, however, bring out as 
clearly as he might have done the distinction between general and 


* What is Free Trade? An Adapiation of F. Bastiat’s “Sophismes 
Economi ”” designed for American Readers. By Emile Walter, a Worker. 
New York: Putnam. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867 


Lakes and the waterless interior of the West. The extremes of 
American weather are also very noticeable, the thermometer 
frequently having a range of as much as 125 or 130 degress 
in the Northern States, varying from a summer heat of 400 
degrees to a winter cold of 30 degrees below aero. It would 
seem that such a climate must needs be uuhealthy, yet the 
death-rate of the States is far lower than that of England; and 
that of Canada, with a summer that allows peaches and grapes to 
ripen in the open air, and a winter almost Arctic in its severity, is 
one of the healthiest in the world. It is impossible, even froma 
cursory perusal of the work, not to draw the inference thet heat 
and cold have far less to do than is often supposed with human 
health ; that a dry air with the thermometer at zero is less tyi 
than one of our November fogs, and that a heat which w 
make an English town pestilential may be easily borne, if unac- 
companied with the rams and moisture of England. Mr. Dis 
turnell pointedly connects climatic fevers with a high dew-point 
We notiee, to our surprise, that fever is a far less terrible —_ 
to the South than is ordinarily supposed, hardly equalling t 
ravages of consumption in the North. Probably its deadliest in- 
fluence is limited to a comparatively narrow area, and the high 
average of the sea-coast towns is countervailed by the nr 
immunity of the mountain lands of the interior. Not the lest 
valuable portions of Mr. Disturnell’s work refer to the soils and 
products of different parts of the Continent, their actual crops aud 
their potential capabilities. 

Not only the Federal Government, but those of the sever 
States, take a wise and earnest interest in the apse of 
scientific investigations of every kind respecting the nature and 
resources of the extensive country under their rule. Congress has 
voted considerable sums for expeditions to explore thoroughly, uot 
only the territory of the United States, but the more distast 
regions of North, and even South, America; and the most valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the geography, natural history, 
geology, mineralogy, &c., of the Western hemisphere are to 
found in works ublshed at the expense and under the auspices of 
Government. the State authorities are not less diligent in theirown 
narrower sphere ; and we have now before us, in two por 
volumes, the results of an investigation ordered by the Legislature 
of Illinois into the geology of that State. The investigation bas 
heen most searching and complete, and the work contains not 
aclear and extensive account of the geology of the State at large, 
and of its mineral wealth, but also a minute statement of the 


* Influence of Climate in North and South America ; showing the Varied 
Climatic Influences operating in the Equatorial, Tropical, Sub-t h = 
perate, Cold, and Frigid Tegions, Accompanied by an Agricu tural 
Isothermal Map oi North America, Compiled by J. Disturndl, ri. 
“Influences of Climate relating to the World, &c.” New York: D- an 
Nostrand. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. omen 

+ Geological Su of Illinois. Vol. 1. Geology. Vol. I. Palson' 
A. Worthen, Published by Authority of the Legislature of 
Illinois. London: Tribner. 1867. 
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history and features of the several counties. A second 
devoted wholly to Paleontology. It is to be 
—_ that the nomenclature of the science is not better settled 
so that English and American writers might 


ore uriform, 
tems more generally accepted, and more perfectly intelligible 
2 other. However, the main features of the geology of 


pane tre described in terms borrowed from England, and it is 
‘gly to the minor grou and subdivisions that names distinctively 
Van are applied. Illinois is not rich in mineral wealth. 
There are valuab: lead mines in one small corner of the State, 
j extensive coalfields elsewhere, as yet but little worked, but 
ily £0 be rendered available as the demand for fuel raises 
ig price in a country where wood is exceptiowally scarce, 
+a sag found only on the higher grounds of the prairies and | li 
iver bottoms. The greater part of the State consists of 


ver 
ora irie, so famous for its fertility, and so peculiar a 
jatureof the New World; with a subsoil of so-called “ drift” 


and gravel, intermixed with boulders and exotic 
ore—sometimes as much as a hundred 
get in depth, covered with a rich mould varying from one to four | p: 
fet in depth, capable of growing splendid crops for many years 
without showing any symptoms of exhaustion. The 
nounds or rising grounds found in some parts, and covered with 
timber, are of a different character, and seem to be relics of a 
jiferent formation; the prairie itself is treeless, though trees, 
ted, will grow upon it. The author of the chapters 

ghich describe its character is of sam that the prairie has 
fumed under stagnant water, left by the side of subsiding rivers, 
wdcut off by gradual py or by dried-up lakes; the water 
hecoming first a swamp, then a peat-bog, and finally a rich, dry 
sil, formed of decayed vegetable matter. In proof of his theory he 
ints to theshallow lakes and swamps that still occupy the lowest 
rtions of the prairie, and are drained through a chain of marshes 
into therivers ; and to the prairies now in course of formation along 
the banks of the rivers by the very process he describes. An 
i t of the work, suited to the limited leisure, patience, 
ad interest of general readers, might be more widely useful than 
the vest and heavy volumes before us. t 


from Abolitionist.p 


famous work of Mr. Helper of North Carolina—The Iinpending 
Crisis of the South—ever won the applause of excited Northerners 
and exasperated the temper of the South. It was difficult for 
Englishmen to believe that the author was in his sober senses; 
still more difficult to realize the state of mind which had induc 

a. score of responsible public men to lend their sanction to the 
book. Another work |j from the same 
which, had it proceeded from any other hand, we should have 
taken for a very extravagant and very dull caricature, by a believer 
in negro equality, of his opponents’ views, but which appears 
> be ——— intended as an exposition of Mr. Helper’s own 
ideas, i 

description or belief, but its general purport represents an 
opinion not uncommon among those who are chiefly answerable 
for the late civil war and the present condition of the South. 
These men assailed slavery, not for the sake of the slave, but from 
jealousy of negro labour and hatred of Southern aristocracy ; 


order, are a little treatise on Peat and its Uses*, and a smal] 
volume on Asiatic Choleraf, by Dr. Peters. An essay on the 
choice, use, and treatment of x 

charge of large numbers of those animals during the Virginian 
ba ar ing might be of service to some of the functionaries =i 
with the preparation of adequate means of transport for 
Abyssinian expedition. 


ules}, by an officer who had 


“ Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe "§ is, we are told, 


annually revised and reprinted; but the present edition contains 
all the Instructions leat game 
ten years ago, without a single word which could indicate 
writer is aware of any improvement in this respect, or knows how 
very 


rts which were commonly given 


the 


seldom, in a wae of Continental countries, a traveller is 
| 


kely to be troubled by any demand for those useless and re | 
? 


documents. With this exception the Guide is good, full 
convenient; more complete than Bradshaw, and more portable 
than we series, 


Among the rye bed and wicked things that have been spoken 
tforms and pulpits, and printed at Abolitionist 


mtic, or more savage than th 


resses, nothing worse, more 


n is now before 


The silliness and incoherence of its reasonings are beyond 


hey believed in the truth of the assertion repeatedly made 


Qur readers are aware that Lower Canada is governed by the | many slaye-owners, that slavery was the only condition of the 


dvil law which its French population brought with them from 
theit Mother-country ; and which, dating from before the Revo- 
lution, retains nruch of the feudal régime, and much that is de- 
fired from the old Roman, or what is still technically known to 
‘qrists as the Civil, Law. This law has, of course, undergone 
wosiderable modification at the hands of judges and of the 
Provincial Legislature ; but it still keeps its distinctively French 
character, and many traces of its antique origin. Differing as it 
does from English law, and depending for its preservation on the 
Courts of so limited a country, it stood in especial need of formal 
definition and legislative determination; and this it has received. 
A Commission was appointed to investigate, revise, and codify 
it; that Commission, after some years’ labour, presented to the 
i a complete civil code in the form of a series of Reports ; 
this code, with some modifications, having been accepted by 
the Legislature and brought into force by a proclamation from 
the Governor, now constitutes the civil law of the province of 
Quebec. It is here presented to us in a small, neat, and con- 
venient velume *, with a brief and succinct preface, relating the 
history of the code, and with notes appended to each article stating 
the authority from which it has been derived; its present force of 
course being conferred upon it by the recent sanction of the 
Canadian Parliament. Asa useful pocket manual of intelligible 
law, this volume has, and unfortunately can have as yet, no rival 
in England, and not many in the English colonies. 
The “humour, amenities, and asperities of the law,” or rather 
of lawyers, have furnished many hundreds of magazine articles, 
and more than a score of volumes, with abundance of anecdotes 
more or less amusing and apocryphal. That at present before us t 
contains little that is new, except a — of the American stories, 
1 


existence of a negro population in a country of white men, and 
that freedom meant extermination ; they accepted the alternative, 
and set to work to destroy slavery, in the full belief that the 
would, in so doing, destroy the negroes. Mr. Helper sets for 
their hopes with revolting 
in the expectation, that emancipation will be fatal to 
race, and that they must quit the country or perish in it. Most 
sober and thoughtful men will feel that in such doctrines as these 
lies the moral vindication, not, indeed, of slavery, but of its. 
supporters. If the theory i 
tion is plausible enough to be held by a large section of the 
Abolitionists, it may well have been honestly held by the 
Southerners ; and if they believed this, they were bound to main~ 
tain to the best of their 
the lives and welfare of four millions of fellow-creatures, subject 
to their control, and relying on their protection. That politicians 
should deliberately contemplate the extirpation 

result of their measures would 

too horrible to be credible. 


licitness ; expecting, and rejoicing 
the negro 


that emancipation means extermina- 


wer an institution on which depended 


of a race as the 
seem to most men a wickedness 


The tenth volume of the Rebellion Record] contains documents, 


Federal and Confederate, covering the eleven months from Decem- 
ber, 1862, to November, 1863. 
most critical 
which it witnessed, commencing with the Confederate victories 
of Fredericksb 
Gettysburg and 
of success which, throug 
was thrown by the battle of Chicamau 
adverse fortune of the Western armies of the 


his was the period of the war 
and most decisive in the result of the operations 


and Chancellorsville, including the disasters of 
icksburg, and closing with the transient gleam 
the exertions of General Longstreet, 
upon the generally 
federacy. 


A Political Manual **, by the Clerk of the House of Representa- 


some of which we recognise as old friends with new faces and 
mew names, while others are characteristic and national. The 
English anecdotes are not always told in the form with which 
We are familiar, and certainly are not improved by the change. 

Among the works on our table are two new editions of valuable 
and elaborate scientific works—namely, a thorough course of instruc- 
tion in Ordnance and Gunnery j, by Colonel Benton, intended for the 
we of professional students; and a solid treatise on Astronomy$, 
technical rather than popular, by Professor Norton of Yale Col- 
lege, Belonging to a similar class of works, though of a far lower 


* The Civil Code of ‘Lower Canada, together with a Synopsis of Changes in 
Law, References to the Reports of ihe Cummniasionare, the Lithoribes as 
mmission. Montreal: Dawson Brothers, mdon : W, 
Marston. 1367. 
of the Wit, Humour, Asperities, and 
of the Law, y L. Counsellor-at-Law. With 
ortraits and IMustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, : 
a Son, & Marston. 1867. 
of Instruction in Ordnance and Cun prepared for the 
of the Cadets in the U.S. Military Academy. G. 
ton, Major Ordnance Depét, late Instructor ot Ordnance and Science of 


Gunnery, Academy, West Point. Third Kaition, Revised and 
e :D. z 

yell . $67 . D. Van Nostrand. London: Sampson Low, Son, 

§ A Treatise on A Spherical and Physical, with Astronomical 


ms, and Solar, Lunar, and other Astronomical Tables, for the Use o, 
and Seientific Schools, 


Engineering in Yolo Colleee By W. A. Norton, M.A., Professor of Civil 


Fourth Edition, Reviseu, Remodelled, and 


O. Judd & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, 


* Peat, and its Uses as Fertilizer and Fuel. By 8. A. Johnson, —_- 
fessor of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry, Yale College. New York : 
Marston. 1867, 

+ Notes on the Origin, Nature, Prevention, and Treatment ya Asiatic 
Cholera. By John C, rs, M.D. Second Edition, with an 
a York: D. Van Nostrand. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
I 


mary be intendent vernment Corra 
Washington, De. New York: Duck & Fitzgerald. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1367. 

Harper’s Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the East; being a 
ood for Travellers through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, 
&c.&c. By W. Pembroke Tetridge. With a Railway Map corrected up to 
1867, and a Map ——— Coloured Routes of Travel in the above 
Countries. Sixth year. New York: Harper & Brothers. : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


Nojoque: a@ Question a Continent. By Hinton Rowan Helper, of 
wed p a Ay Author of “The Impending Crisis of the South.” New 
— G. W. Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1 


{| The Rebellion Record, A Diary of American Events, with Documents, 
Narratives, &c. Edited by Frank Moore, Author of “ Diary of the American 
Revolution.” Vol. X. New York: D. Van Nostrand. Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867, 

** 4 Political Manual for 1867; including a Classified Summary of the 
important Executive, Legislative, Juiticial, and Politico-Military Facts of the 
Period from July 4, 1866, to April 1, 1867. Iactuding the late Action 


Congress on Reconstruction. By Edward M‘Pherson, Clerk of the U 
House of Representatives. Washington, D.C,: Phelps & Solomons, Lon- 


don: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 
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tives, contains the principal Acts of Congress, speeches of the 
President, and bearing on the great contest 
between the Constitutional and Radical parties upon the recon- 
struction of the Union, from July, 1866, to April, 1867. In no 
other book that we know can the student of Transatlantic politics 
find so complete a collection of the materials necessary to enable 
him to trace the progress of recent changes in the American 
Constitution. 

A small but very sensible and thoughtful work* on the relation 
of religious bodies to secular amusements, by a New York Presby- 
terian minister, is calculated to make a useful pear on 
those sects, both English and American, which still c g to the 
errors it exposes with such temper and moderation, It may 
also suggest to the general reader some questions as to the 
submission of our Republican cousins to a degree of spiritual 
tyranny which the subjects of European monarchies would not 
tolerate for an hour. And those who are interested in attempts 
to wean our own artisans from the public-house may perhaps 
some useful hints from the experiences of the Christian Ronde 
tion of Troy, N.Y., as related by their pastor. 

The American Cookery Bookt contains some lessons on 
domestic business, as well as a per | of receipts, specially 
adapted to the young housekeepers of the Northern States, but 
not pot useless to Englishwomen. 


* Amusement a Force in Christian Training. Four Discourses by the 
Rev. Marven C. Vincent, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N.Y. 
Troy: W. H. Young. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1367. 

+ Jennie June’s Cookery Book, containing Chapter of Twelve Hundred 
choice and carefully-tested Receipts ; ; also a ter on Invalids, one on 
one on Jewish Cooke Mrs. J. C. Croly, Author of 

ales on Women’s Topics.” rk: The American News Company. 


by 
y Order of the ey 
September 1867. PHILIP KELLAND, Secretary to the + Secretar tothe Sena, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 d 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. of Wale, 
‘Principal_The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


The Le ing J for the College and Schools will begin on Th 
ars, may be obtained on spplieation lication to 


ith full partic’ 


College 

On December 13 there will be an Election to Two Scholarshi giving a Free 
Two Years, to the Daughters or Grand-Daughters meh te Education 
respectively, between the ages of Thirteen and Fifteen of Oxford or Cambridge 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, UMPIRE, M.A. Des, 
HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucs 115 Glouceste, 


Terrace, Hyde Par! 

Classes under or anole Mrs. t, Tra 

eimann, Signor 

Cave Theses, Esa., xe. Volpe, J = H.D. 


Professor VOLPE will give a COURSE of READINGS from DANTE. 

The SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 

The JUNIOR HALF-TERM November 2. 

Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the Lapy Resiexy, 


DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Examination of 
Candidates for the KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS bin take place in the Chapter Room, 

on d_of November, 1867, at 9 a.m.,when Four Scholars will be appointes 
ly the present Vaca ncies. 
Scholarships (Eighteen in in number) are of the Value of near! 


ly £40 (£30 ig 
Money, with exemption ical Fees), and are tenable a School for 
ny one un en Years 0 » whether jous 
asa provided always that! his Parents are not weal 
Candidates are requested to ig in their Names, with 


ments of Circumstances, to Mr. Epwo. Perez, 


on or before Mon oe ls. 
Further information mnay be had by applying tothe 
Rev. HENRY HOLDEN, D.D., Head-Master, 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Toseten. 1867. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 626, OCTOBER 26, 1867: 


Italy and Rome. 
The Conservative Surrender. The French ee 's Italian Policy. 
Austria and the Concordat. The Reform League and Fenianism. Germany. 
The English Minister at Washington. Fixed Incomes, 


Sincerity. Literature and Politics. 
Friends’ J — Latin Christianity. 
The Colonies and the i 


The German Campaign of 

Poetical Works ‘of Walter Scott. 
Anthoiogia Graeca. 

Literat 


Not Wisely, but 1 Too Well. ure, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. Hall.— 


Director, Mr. 8S. ARTHUR _CHAPPELL.—The DIRECTOR begs to announce that 
the TENTH SEASON of the MONDAY La CONCERTS will commence on Monday 
Evening, Nov. 11 vand that the Performances w ill take place as follows: 


1867, 


Sten Mona willbe Saturdays—February 1, 8, 15, 22,29; March 7, 


the of who may to the the me Seats at 


ce, the will continue to issue Subscription I at £5 e lin 
Holders to special Sofa Stalls, by themselves, for the whole series of 23 Concerta hing 
16 Monday Evenings and 7 Saturday Mornin 


Subscription to the Sof Stalls for the ean’ Morning Concerts, £1 10s. 


Madame Arabella Goddard will appear on Monday Evenings, ovens | i, 1 
December 2; and Mr. Charles Hallé on 3 ondays, November 25, Decembe tenons 


Herr Wilhelm) is engaged as Principal Violin for the Opening Suniel ne Christmas, 
wef or saad will hold the post of Principal Violoncello from the First Concert till the end of 


"e Sch for a limited ber of Concerts in January bruary. 
Herd Joachim ‘Ay ppearance on Monday, February Rite Easter.” 
err Straus and Herr Pauer will also appear in January. 
Mr. Denotes will occupy the post of Conductor, as heretofore, on all occasions. 
Subscribers’ Names received by Ch ll & Co., 50 New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, 
sa end Austin's. 28 iccedilly. 
| ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


Director, Mr. JOHN Racers. —Second Seaso n.—The CONCERTS will be gi 
alternate Wednesday, the FIKS to take place Wednesday 
coal 


next, October 30, com- 

mencing at o'clock. Madame Sherrington, Madlie. Liebhart, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Weiss M. Sain’ Pianoforte, Madame 
Arabella Goddard. The ST. cit. IA CHORAL SOCIETY of Eighty Voices, under the 
direction of Mr. C. J. Harg’ nductor, Mr. J. atton. Th will be divided 
to Two ’Paris_—the First sconsieting of Standard ‘and Popular Music, and the Second of 
Modern Compositions. Stalls, 5s.; Baicony, 3s.; Tickets, 2s. and Is.—to Mr. Austin 
Bt. & Co., New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., ; and 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
A PUBLIC DINNER will be given to Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS, on thi 


e occasion of his departure 4 * United States, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1867, at Hall, Great ‘Queen Stree! 
Lord LYTTON in ae Chair. 
each, can now be obtained on application at the Committee Room, 
a cheils library, 
Library, | Pall Mall’; and at Dessrs. Keith, rowse, & Co.’ . 48 Cheapside. . 


Tickets, One Guinea 
Freemasons’ Hall; a! 


ClviL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. 


(anther of “English H and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") 
for all Departments of both Services Beaufort Bona. 
trend. 


UN) IVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, and 
my. VICAR (M. Math, of a small P; 
regen THREE Parents of numerous Pup Vann ck 


EDUCATION.—The Rev. Ww. H. JOHNSTONE, 
Professor, Examiner, Chaplain in the 


to prepare CAN D1 for Woolwich 
Address, Bromsgrove House, oy 


pay, South of France.—The Rev. P. R. ATKINSON, M.A. 


Trin. Col. Rector of Puse: wishes to 
into his Family for Since 1859 Pupils to 


Army, &c.  ‘l'erms, for the Seven Months, November to M: inclusi 1 
Place Muiot, Pau, Basses Pyrénées. 


and MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, with 


ratings | Home Comfort, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only. Under Twel Mvng 
Terms inclusive.—Apply to A.C. F., 41 1 Norfolk Street, 


SEASIDE EDUCATIONAL HOME.—A LADY of much 


A HAPPY | HOME and First-rate Education for LITTLE 
much experience.—Addres, 


BOYS, in the House of a Clergyman of high birth and 
Rector, Messrs. Parker, 3775 Strand, London. 


Miss REBECCA ELLIOT’S CLASSES for DRAWING 

and PAINTING (on the Method of the Department of Selene ond ant) are Open for 
the Season 1867-8, on Wednesday Morni: from Ten to Twelve, at 44 Oakley Crescent, 
of Classes and Terms for Private Lessons, to Miss Resscca 
Extior, 44 Oakley Crescent, King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


HOLY ORDERS.—A GRADUATE can be received by a 
CLERGYMAN (formerly to the the Bishop), to goad § fer Examination, and 


be initiated nisterial di are now 
jained.— Address, Rev. Canon M.A Messrs. Davis & Son, Carey Street, 


w.c. 


ABA B. A. educated at Eton and Cambridge, w wishes for an Engage 


MEE EROHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A GENTLEMAN, 
ber of the Civil Service, with a ly but a very small Income, would be 

dee thank tal any Member of the “ Court oi ‘Assistants who would give him PRE- 
SENTAT to this School. He has Three Boys who are now eligible. For real Name, &» 
address abe care of Mr. Goodes, Bookseller, &c., Crawford Street, Portman Square, ee 


A PRACTICAL FARMER on Five Hundred Acres, in a good 


district, having one Son, is to seaeive a Young Gentleman as 
A. B., Stone & Hartley's Library, bury, Ox: 


T°, be SOLD, by Private Contract, a First-Class Provincial 
particulars, 


ATILY NEWEP ER.—For apply to T. Crank, Esq., 2 Gray's Inn 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


100 APARTMENTS _ for GENTLEMEN, - 
SITTING-ROOM, with One or Two BEDROOMS. Terms moderate—Arvly 


Paul's Koad, Canonbury, N. 
GRAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH 
The Largest and Handsomest Hotel in England. 
BOARD, in Public Room, and LODGING, 10s. per day. 

For other particulars apply to AUGUSTUS pepe 

NOTICE.—During the Winter Months Haden’s Warming Apparatus operation, 
to make Special Arrangements with Visitors tor the Winter Season. 


TPORQUAY. —WINTER SEASON.—NUELLENS’ ROYAL 

HOTEL.—New Proprietor, Mr. JULIUS NUELLENS (late of Aix-la-Chapelle). 
Under the present Proprietor’s continual personal superintendence, this well-ke nown a 
ment, the only ly Royal Hotel at Torquay, ay offers every eae of a first-class Con 


Hotel, combi ith reasonable charges. A select Table d ity in 
es and Ci: Arrangements Soy by 


Week the Monthy “Am 
WINTER at the SEA-SIDE.—For Genial Climate 
Scenery, ILF ) 
Se = and a-Half a Week.—Special Family arrangements ts made 


HY DROPATHIO SANATORIUM, SupBROOK Past, Rich 
ond Hill ian, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M. An 

the of Chronic Diseases, Principally by the combined 

Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the "Premises, under Dr. Lane's N — 

woo OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD’S in lieu of Painting 


, now proved to 
and Graining.—'The attention of is drawn to this Invention, now 


The List of Stewards will shortly be announced. 
CHARLES KENT, Hon. Sec. 


fect! t saving is effected by new work specially for 
*Parquets, Juets, Howard's Parent. to Besigns, w ithout increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners Street, Loudon, W. 
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AGRA BANK, 1 Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

- capstontg GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

J t ‘erms custom London Bankers, 
comet Accounts Credit Balance does not fall below £100.” 
fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ate per cent. per ann.,subject to Notice of 
ditto ditto ditto ditto 
tional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obisined eurent exchange of the of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


sen! 
and Approved Bills Poritish and Foreign Securitics, in East India Stock and 


and Purchases © dertaken 

founs, and the Civil Pay and Pensions realised 

tin of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

anscted- M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


QNDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
L CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK FOR £130,000. 
he London and St. Katharine Docks Company are iouies yo 
see to to the abuve amount, bearing Interest at the rate of 4) per cen 


i y be obtained at this House. 


agnum. 
Tne In 
Revenue of the 


Li and any 
ation of 10 Leadenhall Street, July 
iter Room, HCENIX DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Pointed tg P Establ ished 1782. 
’ £40 (£39 Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt = liberal Loss Settlements. 
four Yeas . W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE COMPANY, 
and State. I 1} OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
' Durham, Established 1803. 
S$UBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 

Master. LOSSES PAID, £2.000,000, 
OPTION Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 

promptly settled. 
fo Chima iberally and promptly JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
—— MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
H, and I Instirerev 1320. 

divided the A 3 Fifth Year. 
— Fighty Der Hed Reduced Rates. 
Essex, Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
The most Liberal in respect of urcign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
si ues 

TONE pole of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Prospects, with full particul . to be obtained at the Company's 

oes in London, Broad Street, E.C., lo Mail, 8.W., and of the Agents 
, MA. Kingtom ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
PUPILS 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by bay 4 of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
ts of Parliament. ) 


Chief Office, Rovat Lonpow ; Branch, 29 Pate Matt. 


| 


H., %: & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Recent STREET; and 
LONDON { CoRNHILL. 


MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLEyY STREET. 

LIVERPOOL........ 50 BOLD STREET. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats of milled 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Morning and 
Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for the 
Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout 
with Silk, quilted on Swansdown. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Suits for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Sailor’s Dress for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 


For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 


Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


CYRAMER’S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 
12s., 14s., 163., 188., and 20s. per Month. 
CRAMER'S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s., and 35s. 
per Month. 
CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 
42s. and 52s. 6d. per Month. 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 


ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s. to £5 Ss. per Month. 


1 Place, Belfast. 


(CRAMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 
for THREE YEARS, after which, ond without any further payment whatever, the 
Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE ... 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- ROOM MODEL COTTAGE .. : Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE Guineas per annum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND ro Guineas per annum. 
None but the best Instruments sent out : Pianofortes by the 
ee pat ob by the inferior makers being entirely 
Loan of Packing-case free. 
UARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


Q' 
Manson on terme, PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 
The Assurances m redu uniform cent. 
annum, HRISTMAS DECORATIONS.—Price application, 
much C HARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, PP 
jurance without parti 
Dividons of Five ve Yeu THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
wen - ion e of Policy Stamps and @ Motical Fees. HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
a A participation fe in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more complete arrange- 
[TLE , under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of pede ment of their Stock. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the rye f of an Office whose resources have been They have now Ten separate Room each com letely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
Address, tated by the experience of yoom Furnitures these ore irrespective of their General Stock args Six Galleries and 
EA SON'S 
Dpen for GcortisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | Furniture, sent y post on application to HEAL & ON 196, 197, 198 Preat, cat Beto 
Established in 1831. : 
fom responsibility, ahd the whole PROFITS belong tothe. | “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 
ti in the “Cornhill Magazine,” out 
vi 
"Stree, Amount of Existing Assurances + Street, Garden, who om ply Cabinet Work and House Furniture, of 
Annual Revenue ....ccccccccccccccssccsccsccsscccccccccsecccce 264,971 and artistic character, at ordinary le Prices. Most of the work by 
— Mr. Cuarces the author of the “ Cornhill” Article. 
The Total Additions to Policies amount to upwards of £1,500,000. 7 
OH, Thenext DIVISION of PROFITS takes place as at Ist March next. [st ENDING P URCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
of Proposals, and all information may be obtained at the Head Office, or at OF are respectfully 
AN, 7 GEORGE TODD, Manager. ot the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
U WM. FINLAY Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 
ty + FINLAY, Secretary. The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
1, Bey Heav-Orricz: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. Mention given to ding of any description at the petemanaeonen Exh a .1862, and = 
od ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Res. Secretary. WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, waar IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
i For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. ours, 7s. emeing 8. 6d. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 
granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either MONOGRAMS. Vive Quire Fares. and 100 EN- 
participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. Stam on no hares for Cost, 
ad Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons = p snd'800 Envelopes: a at 2is., Stamping fneluded.—T. ILLETON, 25 Cranbourne 
Assured on the participating scale of Premium. of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate a 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. indie N. t Fif best quality, 
er. *4* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year | Em boseed Envelopes wi with M Name, 13s. at. CULLETON, Seal yt ya 
- Deaas snare in the Brodie to be declared at the next Division, , which will be made up to | bourne Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
FERRING GS PURE WOVE NOTE PAP e best 
iL Sorts of every in pie Ge 


The Claims paid to December 31, 1866, amounted to £7,280,071, being in respect of Sums assured 
dy Policies £5,655,628 ,and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
snces effected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


paying 5 to 20 per cent. per annum in Dividends on the Outlay. 
CAPIT, ALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, 
Tequiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 


DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 

B. ith Sil Plated Fit i iety, MOUNTED and 

SUITES for the TOU WHITING TABLE. 

mopJRIGUES' DESPATCH BOXE and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, ‘in russiaor 

CARTE DE Po ting Boo! andB 

morocco and ‘BUMS, of the the best make,in handsome antique 
ndings, also in ormolu, walnu coromande new elegant 

Selection of elegant NOVE TIES for PRESENTS. 

——______At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. 


DINNEFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


ting P made, can be had in Ten Sines, 
Kingdom. Each Ex ch Sheet bears the W of W 
all the unual London Howes, and of HE ING. WARDLEY, & Watling 
Street, E.C. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING end | BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


LUSTRATED CATA 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
t (free by post to FIL SON Upholsterers, 31 
tree We and 3 and Charles Street, W. 


"THE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
PARIS Exposrrion, 1867, been awarded AE & WILSON 

simplicity of Go beauty and win produced with the 

-} Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & St. London; 68 Cross Stree 28 Lord 

Liverpool; an List sent free. 


Mera PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.—On View, and in 
ion, at the Office of MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CLOSET COMPANY, 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
T. M. EVANS, Manager. 


for Acidity f the S 


Messrs. GIRDLESTONE, 31 Duke Street, Westminster, Engineers. 558 
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PERFECT SUBSTITUTE SILVER.—The REAL | COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA 
y Cured by’ the use of 


SILVER, introduced more care by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. ‘Bikineton and Co., is beyond all comparison the | 
very bes: silver, that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
“ental as by no possible test can it be distinguished ¢ rom real silver. 
Amall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,as follows ora 
Fiddle or King 
OldSilver ,Bead Thread shelf an 
Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. “Tire nd 


ad, 
Tabh 30 00 240 10 0 
12 Table 8 13 0 240 10 0 
12 Dessert Forks , 40 0 0 112 0 15 0 
12] rt Spoons 40 10 0 112 0 15 0 
‘gg Spoons, 
fauce Ladies ...... 060 8 0 080 90 
dravy Spoon......... 6 6 90 010 0 io 
ons, gilt bowis........ 34 40 040 46 
gilt bowl oi18 20 020 23 
Pair of Sugar Tongs......++ 26 036 036 4 Oey 
Pair of Fish Carvers... 40 1100 110 
Butter Knife 26 40 056 06 
soup Ladle .... 010 0 ono 016 0 017 0 
Sugar Sifter . - O38 046 046 050 
TOth] 9 19 90 396 417 3 
article to be hadsingly at the same prices. An Oak Chest to con! -— fer: 
rela! of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dish: 


nd Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


CUTLERY Warranted. — The Most Varied Assortment of 
ERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 
BURTON’ *B at Prices that areremunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


‘able rt Carvers 
Knives Knives 
Ivony per Doz. per Doz. Bair. 
8. d. s. d. 
Handles .... 13 0 10 6 50 
vory balance 18 0 40 59 
4-inch balance Hand] 21 0 16 0 59 
vory Handles ...... 28 0 210 80 
4-inch finest African Ivory Handl 34 0 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver Ferules 420 35 0 13 6 
Hi ndles. silver Ferul 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles . 25 0 19 0 76 
jilver Handles, ofany pattern . 84 0 210 
anv Horn Hanpizs.—Kwives ano Dozen. 
White Bone Handles .... 11 0 8 6 26 
Ditto, balance Handles 0 17 0 46 
Black Horn, rimmed Shoulders 18 46 
Ditto, verystrong riveted Handles 3 


The largest stock in existence of lated Dessert Knives a dune, on of the new plated 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks and ers. 


S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UF and pon by to H.R.H. the of sends a CATA- 
and post-paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER ad ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AN 

BRITANNIA METAL "aoons, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 


KS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Roome at 20 Qzterd Stzest, Wes 
Ls. 2,3, and4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; tA 


NUNN'S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per Dozen, 
£7 


4s. Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cask. +. id to any Station in England. 

This Wine will be found of superior Lome ay is soft and aa an oh ull flavoured,entirely 
from heator the slightest approach to acidity.—'THOS. N SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
and Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Price Lists on application. Estab- 


ALLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being in the finest condition, in Bottles by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, & CO., 33 Wellington Strand, W.C. Eny lz 


BASS EAST INDIA PALE ALE » reduced in price 3s. per 


eae EU BURTON ALES, és. per Barrel. This October B is now arriving in 


T° Guard inst Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers,and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 


Dy LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


® DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & ge Sole Proptieters of the celebrated Receipts, and 

apy oo of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments,so long and favourably distinguished 
.are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

it up a  lavelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to ay the Public. 


mers having difficulty in frocuring the Genuine Articles are res vectful Ze 
y can Se the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 

HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
Sauce are d to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed ” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 

in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole of 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to sive | this Caution, from the fact their 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
EXTRACT of MEAT Meat Carnis Liebig), 


~ Only sort authorized to be called by the above names by Baron Liebig, the 
j a whose certificate is on every jar. Su and economical stock for 2 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces. Extremely usefal to Invalids, Persons of W estion, 
Children, taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c. An agreeable and most efficient substitute 
for Cod Liver Oil. _ It keeps for years, and in any ee zaae Exhibition Gold Medals.— 
Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co.; Barclay & Son; & Blackwell; 8. Maw & Son; all 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, and Wiotele by the Company. 


YHE BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, 
DIETELIC FARINA, | supervision of Dr. Lanaastan. This 
Farina Ss the r+. of and +. ving elements, and is 
strongly 28. 6d., and 58.— 
St. James's 8.E. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured red by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH P. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the ae Sec agtGene, 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. fd. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. —The la latest in the 


| Letters Patent 
tists, 


30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, opposite Charing Haned ied english Station. 
These Teeth ere supplied trom one to a complete er. without pain or inconvenience. Articu- 
are thoroughly restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 

‘o those who have resided in the tropics, to public speakers, in fact to all who need —— services 
ofa aaa, this patented system is confiuently 


pe 
from pain with restored n and natural . Consultation free. Teeth from - 


SPENCER'S ‘PULMONIC ELIXIR, - 
with great care OB .8 Crane Court, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Bottlee at Fleet Street, London, 


CLEAR OCOMELER TON for all who use the « UNITED 
E” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious 
Fragrance, 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLEs, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


“TOLLER’S COD-LIVER 
PUREST NORWEGIAN. L 
Prize Medals, Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, and 1866, 
See “ Lancet Dr, Hassall "—* Dr. Abbotts Smith 
by all in ca) Bottles at 2s. 3d. per Half-pint_n 


urchyard; also of Morson, Southampton Row; Squire, 277 ys Streets 8 
fiaees rner, Fleet Street; Darby & Gosden, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for L 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUG: RHEUMATISM, 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, WASTING, 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart cian in Ordinary Queen 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Cod to bee vera Oil, not 
create and a thera; scent Of great va 

Dr. E SMITH Officer to the Poor Law in his work“ 
DeJough.” y genuine— Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

Sold only in capsuled Imrzatax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW BOOKS.—Se 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—First. 


Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 treet, Cheapside. 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS, 

MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. Catalogue, 
paar  f. ore than One Thousand lar Books of the past and present atthe 


lowest with a Selection of Works of best Authors, in elegant binding, for 
Birthday and Wedding Presents and School no’ » and will be forwarded, 
postage , ON application. 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. 


[,ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, 
Founded in 1841, 
eg the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Li . which contains 85,000 Volume 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in varioue Languages — 1+. or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life eam £26. cue Volumesare al to Country and 
to Town rs. Readin ‘en to Six. 
Catalogue (New Edition), prise to 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


"THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, ¥, 
8 —— fi One Guinea t amount, according 
the best new English. Drench, and Germen, on 
with Lists of New ‘Papifen tions, gratis and post free ° 
*»* A Clearance Catal of Si Jus Books offered Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
be had fee on application, 
OOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
a Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


EN GLISH and pF OREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, late 
HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY.—Established 1764._The Last New Book of Travels is 
the Hon. LEWIS WINurl IELD’s ALGERIA and TUNIS. An ample supply of this end 
all the other New one Led been ae at the service of Subscribers. 

free 


Terms and Lists sen 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


x, HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW 

MANAGEMENT.—NEW READING SEASON.—Great Success of the 
Direct —- ~~ Books are delivered, CARRIAGE FREE, by the Com- 
pany’s Local 


2. FREE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT .— Arran 
are now made for the Free Delivery of all the Newest to the 
rincipal Railway Stations in the Coun 
. Tae Carinae | all Parcels will positively be be paid by the Company—TO AND 
FRO—for all Subscriptions of £5 5s. or upwards. 


8. "THE APPROACH to VENICE, by TURNER. 


4, a LL SUBSCRIBERS of THREE GUINEAS and 

will be presented with an exquisite Line Engraving of = 
beauty, “THE APPROACH TO VENICE,” by TuRNER.—For particulars, s 
“ Monthly Circular.” 


5. LL of ONE GUINEA and 
resented with a splendid (Photograph of TURNER'S 
Picture, THE APPROACH TO VENICE. 


6. LIBRARY COMPANY.—The MONTHLY 
CULAR for SEPTEMBER can be had free on application at the General 
Offices, or any of the Branches or Depéts of the Company. 


%. OOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE—NEW FREE 
DELIVERY SYSTEM.—Subscription, to all Railway Stations in Bngland. 


8, LIBRARY DOME ANT UNDER NEW 


GEMENT. 
GENERAL OFFICES—68 wane STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Crry Brancn—64 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
West END BrancH—25 PALL MALL. 
Bricuron Branco—80 KING’S ROAD 


To BOOK-BUYERS.—A CATALOGUE of Cheap or 


BOO) is just ready, and will be sent tis and post-free 
Berm, Stam Conta Biograrhy, Classics, Di History, Topography, V 
‘and interesting Works in all Classes of Literatu ea. 
Rows Strand, London, 
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The Saturday Review. 


—— 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. IV., for NOVEMBER, is ready this day. 


Contents: 


78 OF DR. BRADY. W. H. Russert, LL.D. With 
DVENTURE 


A . Chapter 14.—The Flight. 


L THE stration. Chapter 13.—My T 
FROM MY FRIENDS. 

E FIRE. 
TO TOWN. With an Illustration. 


5 AUNT ANASTATIA ON HEROES. 


DISADVANTAGES OF CONVALESCENCE. 
BANTAM'S BEQUEST. 
9, HALF-BELIEF. 
19. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yares. With an Tilustrati 
Book I. Chapter 6.—Lloyd’s Luck. Chapter 7.—The Linnet’s 
|, LADIES’ HACKS AND HUNTERS. Nest. 
THE DETRIMENTA 


L. 
12. TH 
ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. IV. 
> Tues FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. With Coloured Plate, and several 
Illustrations. 


0¢ HUNTING in the EAST; and other 
— 


(HE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


ROUND TO PLEASE. By H. Srices. 2 ves. 
NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sana, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 
[Just ready. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 


Childhood and School-days of an ‘‘Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author 
* ome Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. [Shortly. 


THE HISTORY of MONACO. By H. 
PEMBERTON. 1 vol. (On Friday next. 
NOTICE.—This day is pubiished, 1s. 


THE WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted 


from the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
NEW NOVEL BY oar svrRoe OF “COMETH UP AS 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel. By the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. 
THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 

By J. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 


the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. 


ByG. A. Henry. 3 vols. Low ready. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom 
Hoop. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Wooo, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &¢. &¢. 2 (Ready this day. 
HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 8 vols. (This day. 


WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. By Groner M. Feny, 
Author of “Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. Low ready. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 


CHARLES H. Ross. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By Mrs. 


K. 8. Macquorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. “8 vols. 


[Nearly ready. 

ONLY TO BE MARRIED: a Novel. By 
the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 8 vols. (Shortly. 
GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Mortzy 


Farrow, Author of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. [Jn the press. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates, Author 


of “The Rock Ahead,” “ Running the Gauntlet,” &¢. 


NOTICE.—On December 6 will be published, 1s, 


STORM-BOUND. 
ing the Christmas N TIN AZINE, with several Ilustra- 
tions, and Contributions freee 

The Author of “Guy Li 

ie Author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
dis SrRerron, “AuNr ANASTATIA,” “THe DETRIMENTAL,” Mrs. LYNN 
ALLSTON 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 


EDINBURGH. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BURNS’S WORKS. 

Cro 4to. beautifully printed on the finest toned paper, and elegantly bound 
in cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s.; or, Turkey morocco, extra, 42s. 

A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 


THE POEMS and SONGS of ROBERT 


BURNS. With Original Illustrations by the most eminent Scottish 
Artists, Engraved on Wood by R. Paterson, and Printed by R. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 

This Volume contains Sixty-four entirely Original Illustrations, 
drawn expressly for it; and the names of the Artists who have kindly 
given their assistance—comprising several of the most distingui 
members of the Royal Scottish y—are a sufficient guarantee 
that they are executed in the highest style of art. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s., and may be had at all Libraries, 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: being the 
Reflections and Recollections of a Member of the Profession. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GENESIS of the ANGELS and the 
STORY of THEIR EARLY HOME. 


In the press, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS of a PROFESSOR: 


being a Series of Desultory Essays on Education. By D’Arcy Went- 
wortTH THompson, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Gal $ 
Author of “ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” “Sales Attici; or, 
Theology and of Athenian Drama,” &c. &c. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 
A FATHER’S LEGACY: a Book for Young 


Women. Dr. Grecory. Forming a New Volume of Numo’s 
Two Rewarp Books. 


Miniature 4to. beautifully bound in cloth extra, each 1s, 6d. 


NIMMO’S POCKET TREASURIES. 


1. A TREASURY OF TABLE TALK. 

2. EPIGRAMS AND LITERARY FOLLIES. 

8. A TREASURY OF POETIC GEMS. 

4 THE T'° E TALK OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

5. GLEA. FROM THE COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 
6. BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


NIMMO’S CARMINE GIFT-BOOKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Small 4to. beautifully printed within Red Lines, on superfine 
handsomely bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 76a.” 


ROSES and HOLLY: a Gift-Book for all the 


Year. With Original Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
Pr 


Elegantly printed within Red Lines, on superfine uniform 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES from the 
POETS: a Series of Forty Beautiful IlMustrations on Wood, with 
Descriptive Selections from the Writings of the Poets. 


Beautifully printed within Red Lines, on superfine paper, uniform 
with the above, 7s. 6d. 


GEMS of LITERATURE, Elegant, Rare, and 
Suggestive: a Collection of the most Notable Beauties of the English 
Lan, appropriately Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred 
Original Bugravings, drawn expressly for this Work. 

"= Opinions of the Press. 

“ There is humour, pathos, and beauty in ‘ Roses and Holly,’ as well in the letter- 
press as in the illustrations; and a neat red line round each page adds not a little 
to the pleasant effect of the volume. Considering that it is very beautiful, it is also 
wondrous cheap.”— Morning Herald. 

“The artists in this book are new to us. They seem to be all Scotchmen, and nc. 
one of them but exhibits marked powers. The woodcutters are also all Scotchmen , 
so is the printer; so is the publisher. The volume is a highly creditable one to 
Scotch taste, artistic feeling, and liberality, and ‘to everybody concerned 
production.” —Saturday Review. 

* For really luxurious books, Nimmo’s ‘ Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets,’ 
and ‘Gems of Literature,’ may be well recommended. are luxurious in the 
binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in the paper.” —. Post, 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


1907, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | es = 


The Saturday Review. [October 26, 1867, 


NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, | Theological, Literary, | A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. LY. By Madame De on Wee, 


and Social. Monthly, 2s. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
November 3 
CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM. By the Rev. Witt1am Bexnam. WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R.W. peconige MA, Birmingham, 


LE CURE Paper. By the — ADVENTURES AS 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS LATIN PRIM aper. ’ ? in ASIA. Told for Bo 
M ys. ARumrys 
MR. ARNOLD AND MR. SWINBURNE. By Viuséay. Crown 6vo. By 
BISHOP PERCY'S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. By the Rev. racntey, M.A. 
ANCILLA DOMINI: THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN ART. VII. ‘By the Rev. OUR COMMON FAITH, in Popular Expositions of the 
R. St. Joun Tyawarrr, M.A. APOSTLES’ CREED. By Eminent Ministers of Various Churches, 
NOTICES OF BOOKS : 
SSS "s Verse Translations from Propertius—De Liefde’s A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By the Author of “Studi for 


Stories.” Illustrated. Crown 


HOW to Y the NEW TESTAMENT. Section II. Th me 
Epistles. D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Popular Edition. By Joux 


| “ 4 Popular Book for Ministers, Students, and Bible Readers generally.” 
THE WIZARD of the VALLEY. By Wim THE CRITIC AL ENGLISH TEST ‘AMENT, 
Author of Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. of Bes Bengal’ 's Gnomon, showing the wing 
Exegesis. KLEY, 
THE HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS of GERMANY. | vole 
Hymns newly translated by Gronok Macponatp and Others. The Hymn- | 700 pages each. sof this class are, as a rule, high- ‘and adapted’ 
the Rev. W. Fremine Stevenson. 2 vols. post 8vo. | eyo than to the TL -. ea the Publisher means to be an exception, and 
ELLAN 
Do bana PROPHETICAL WRITINGS of EDWARD IRVING, 
ESSAYS fi “GOOD WORDS.” By Henry Rogers, MAR 
Author of The Kelipes of Faith,” &c. Small 8vo. | Crown 8vo. NORTH. Rendered 


SONGS of the DAYS and NIGHTS. | By Macponatp, _GRACE'S FORTUNE: Actual Life in a Story. 3 vols 


M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &c. Small post 8vo. 
fi Two Sisters, 
THE YEAR OF PRAISE: being Hymns, with Tunes, for the tated 
Sundays and_ Holidays of the Year. Intended for Use in Contesbury 


a 
Cathedral and Parish Church lly. Edited by Haway At D. 
Canterbury in the Musical Part by Romar M.A., Precentor, | THE < CAREER of a MANLY YOUTH: a Narrative for My 


and Tuomas Evance Jonegs, Organist, of Canterbury Cath | Sons. By a Lonpow Mencaanr. 
of the Fist Hymn in each | THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of PEOPLE 
Fer Public convenience, THE YEAR OF PRAISE will be issued in Four Forms, namely: From the Swedish of Mania Scawartz. By Wiuttiam Macca. 
SCRIPTURE STUDIES, and other MISCELLANIES, From 
NOW PUBLISHED. 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative of the History of of | POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC ‘ SUBJECTS. By 
the Civil and Military Services of India. By Joux Wu2iam Karz. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Sir Joux F. W. Hanscuat, Bart. Fourth Edition, crown 
THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A N i 
THE STARLING. By Norman Mactezop, DD. 2 vols, By E. H. Piumpraz, M.A., 
LOTTA SCHMIDT ; and other Stories. By AntHony TROLLOPE. POEMS. By Dora GREENWELL. New Edition, small 8yo. 
vo. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: «a Life of Love and Duty. By Saran) “ESSAYS. By Dora GREENWELL. Small 8vo. 6s. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Tuomas Gurmmr, DD. 
THE ROMANCE of CHARITY; being an Account of some Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d- 


Institutions on the Continent. By Jonx Ds Lisros. Crown SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORKING PEOPLE. By 
ALFRED HAGART'S HOUSEHOLD. By Axexanper Surmm, 


Author of * Dreamthorp,” &e, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASS, 1832-67. 
ANNALS of @ QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. Popular 
ton, erown Ovo. cloth. és. MAN’S RENEWAL; or the Work of the Holy Spirit. By 
THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duxe of Fourth 
Edition, post 128 GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. Translated by Jom 
CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM ; being the Boyle Lectures for _ EE 
By the Rev. EH. M.A. Profesor of Theology King's College, Demy NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


8v0. | 


UNSTOKEN SERMONS. By Gzonex, Macnoxaze, Author of Auman the 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. Third Edition, Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square l6mo. ‘loth gilt, 3s. “x 


“THE LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.” ” BY Jou Youxa, LL.D. | LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child-Fancy, ant and 
(Edin.), Author of “ The Christ of History.” by J. E. Millais, G. J. Pinwell, and 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S LIFE of OUR LORD, By the | | THE WASHERWOMAN’S FOUNDLING. ha Main Wiis 


Rev. Samozt J. Anpnews. Crown 8vo. Giteerr, Author of the “ Magic Mirror,” &c. With Ill 
Square l6mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. _ Section 1. The | | _EDWIN’S FAIRING. By Epwarp Monro, M.A. With Ilus- 


ent the Acts cf the Apesties. By Heyay Axvoap, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. trations by W. Jones. Square 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
VOICES of the PROPHETS _ZESOP’S FABLES: a New Edition. Edited by Enwanp 
HOLY LIVING. C.J. Vavouan, D.D. PRATER, Gannett, M.A; With One Hundred Ilustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, and T. Dalziel. 
THE TREASURE-BOOK of DEVOTIONAL READING. DAILY DEVOTIONS for CHILDREN. By Mrs, Huvspale. 
Edited by Bensamin Onuez,M.A. Crown 8vo. ismo. 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1867, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


= = 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLVI. 


Contgnts: 
1, ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
2, FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
3. TRADES’ UNIONS. 
4. TALLEYRAND, MACINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING. 
5, THE TALMUD. 
6. SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
7. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
8 THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CIVIL and POLITICAL 


DESPATCHES. Vols. I. and 11.; 1819-1825. vo. each 20s, 


RD ST. LEONARDS’ OBSERVATIONS on an ACT for 
AMENDING the LAW of AUCTIONS of ESTATES. Second Edition, with Addi- 


EARL GREY’S CORRESPONDENCE with KING WIL- 
LIAM IV. and SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, from 1830 to 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


MADAGASCAR REVISITED; and HISTORY of the PER- 
SECUTIONS of the CHRISTIAN CONVERTS. By Rev. W. Etu. Illustrations. 


Italy, from to the Contury, fon New and 

in the Archives of Italy, an Personal the 
jn that Country and elsewhere. By J. A. Cnows and 
100 Illustrations. 3 vols. £3 3s. 


DEER and DEER PARKS; with Notes on the Management 
of Deer. By Evecyn Suiacer, A., F.8.A. Illustrations. Fep. dto. 21s. 


THE TERRA COTTA ARCHITECTURE of NORTH ITALY. 
From careful Drawi and Restorations, ond Fetated Coleus; with 


KING GEORGE the THIRD’S CORRESPONDENCE with 
NORTH, 1760-83, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. 


OLD LONDON: Papers on its Archeology and Antiquities. 


By Memazns or tux Ancu 


A JOURNEY to ASHANGO LAND. By P. B. Du Cuarttv. 
Illustrations. 


21s. 


THE PRESENT STATE of CHRISTIANITY, and the Recent 
Attacks made upon it. By M.Gurszor. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 


BENEDICITE ; or, Song of the Three Children, By Dr. Cup. 


2vols. fep. 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern Chenges of the 


Earth and its Inhabitants, as ill of G Sir Cuaares 
Lyaut, Bart. Tenth Edition, with Illustrations. Vol. I, 16s. 


LIFE of SIR J ELI 1 
ot SIR OHN ELIOT: 590-1632. By Joun Forster, 


THE LOST TALES of MILBTUS. By Lord Lytton. Second 
Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of CICERO: his Character as a Statesman, Orator, and 
With Selection from his Correspondence. By Wutiam Fonsyru, Q.C. 
Second Edition. 16s. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; including that of the 
revised Edition, 


Popes to the Fostifieste of Nicholas V. By Dean Mirman. New and 


9 vols. post 
A YACHT VOYAGE to ICELAND, JAN MAYEN, and 
SPITZBERGEN. By Lord Durranin. Fifth Edition, with Illustrations, post svo. 


PLATO, and the OTHER COMPANIONS of SOKRATES, 


By Gronon Grors, F.R.8. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. £2 Se. 


THE WAGES and EARNINGS of the WORKING CLASSES, 
= come Facts illustrative of their Economic Condition. By Lzonz Levi, 


A COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, from the 


Times to the, Present Day. By Jamas Fxacvusson, F.R.8. With 1,500 Illustra- 


AN EXPEDITION to the ZAMBESI and ite TRIBUTARIES, 


By Daviw Lavinostona, M.D. With Illustrations. svo. 


BLIND PEOPLE: their Works and Ways. With Sketches of 


the Lives of some famous Blind Men. By Rev. BG. Jonns, M.A. Illustrations. Post 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; continued from 


Concor VoL to the Death of Boniface VIIT., 1138-1908. By Canon 
HISTORY of the the JEWISH CHURCH. By Dean Srantey. 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. each 16s. 


THE mtARVEST of the SEA, or the Natural and Economic 


British Food Fishes. By C. Bentram. Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE. STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From 


the Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. By Max. Baron Von ALVENSLEBEN, late 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. Commenced by the late JosePH PARKES ; 
continued and edited by HERMAN MerIVALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Two Portraits. [Nearly ready. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


Max MiU.ier, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the University of Oxford. 
I, 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSI- 


CIANS; viz. Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Trans- 
lated = the German by Lady WALLAcE. With Three Portraits. Post vo. 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 


GRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by Wuu1ax 
L. R. Cares, 8vo. 21s, 


_, | DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Poli- 


tical, Philosophical, and Historical. By JoHN SrvuarT Mus, M.P. for 
Westminster. 3 vols. Svo. 36s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By James ANTHONY FroupE, M.A. Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. price 12s, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the 


DEATH of MOSES. Translated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, 
by RussELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from 


THALES to COMTE. By Grorce Henry Lewes. Third Edition, re- 
written and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN i in INDIA. By Cartes 


Raikes, C.S.1., formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND: its 


Structure and its By Epwarp Heary, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy in the University of Melbourne. 


14s, 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. 


With about 200 Illustrations patio. on Wood under the superintendence of 
J. Leighton, F. Quarto, price 21s. cloth. (On November 4. 


ARCHDEACON MARTIN'S REPLY to the 


BISHOP of SALISBURY’S VISITATION CHARGE, MAY, 1867, so far as 
relates to to the Scriptural and the Sacerdotal Doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 


8vo. 63. (On Monday next. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Second Series. 


By the Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. Post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. [On November 5, 


TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. 
No. VILL. ‘he Rule of Worship, 


EIGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun 


MARSHALL, F-R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospitals 
many Illustrations. 


, the SCREW 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FRANCIS FRANCIS’S TREATISE on the 
ART of ANGLING. Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author and his 
Gillie, and 15 other Plates. Post 8vo. 15s, 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and ee 
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JESUS and the TWELVE; or, the Training 


Disciples. A. H. But, M.A., Incumbent of 
Dorsetshire, and 


MESSRS. JAMES 


PARKER & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


me Scholar of Trinity’ College, Cam- 


Al 
bridge. Post. 8vo. cloth, (Ready. 


ON EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By 


THE CANONS 


the late Rev. Joun KEBLE, M 


sagged Dy alate Pastoral Lote (1858) on | on the of the most Holy 
Cheap Edition (Fourth), 24mo 


of the FIRST FOUR 
GENERAL COUNCILS, in Greck and English. Pep. ready. 


at faith te delivered to us in Holy Scripture, main- 
Church and Chureh by the Fathers of the English Reformation........ summed 
up in the Creeds and affirmed by A 


Vide the Resolutions at the Lambeth Conference. 


THE SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered 


at a Conference of Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, held in Oxford, July 4th, 
1867. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of OxrorD. Crown 


HARRIS’ (H.) HISTORICAL RELIGION 


a REVELATION. Post 8vo. limp cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONTROVERSY 


A 


THE CHURCH PORCH. 


REPENTANCE : 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


in its RELATIONS to the CHURCH of ENGLAND: a delivered in 
the Lower House of the Convocation of the Province of terbury, June 
29th, 1866. B PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
8vo. sewed, 2s, 


CHARGE delivered to the Clergy and 


Churchwardens of the Diocese of Peterborough, at his Prim: isitation in 
October 1867, and published at request, by FRANCIS Bishop of 
PETERBOROUGH. 8yo. sewed, 2s, 6d. (Ready. 


By GerorcE 
HERBERT. With Notes; and a Selection of Latin ind for Sunday use in 
Upper Forms. Edited by c. D. 

School, Hurstpierpoint, Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


a Manual of Prayer and 
Instruction. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A. 18mo, limp cloth, 
Price 1s, 6d. 


By Earl NEtsov. 


With the Psalter, and a Calendar of Lessons, for the use of the Master. 
Third Edition, cloth, 1s. (Nearly ready. 
The Family Prayers, with Responses and Variations for the different 
Seasons, for General Use, may be had separately, in Paper Covers, at 3d. each ; 
or with ‘the Psalter, cloth, 6d. 
Also lendar of Lessons : 
for Private or Family Use. Cloth, 6d. 


HOMILIES on the SERMON on the MOUNT. 


By the Rev. Jamzs TWEED, M.A., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


SHORT SERMONS for FAMILY READING; 


— the Course of the Christian Seasons. Second Series. By the Rev. 
HN W. Burcon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, Vicar of -the-V: 


Now  pabilsing, in Moni ithly Parts, fcp. 8vo. in wrapper, Part; 


RE-ISSUE of the DEVOTIONAL PORTION 


of the PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN’S LIBRARY. In smooth cloth binding, 
red edges, at the uniform price of 1s. per Volume. 
A KEMPIS’ IMITATION of CHRIST. 1s, 
_ ANDREWES’ (Bishop) DEVOTIONS. 1s. 
AUGUSTINE'S CONFESSIONS. 1s. 
SPINCKES'S DEVOTIONS. 1s. 
' COSIN’S (Bishop) DEVOTIONS, &c., 1s. (In the press.) 
KEN’S W'S (Bishop) M. MANUAL of DEVOTIONS, with Selections from 
(in the press.) 


THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER-BOOK. 


Tilustrated. the first of the “‘ Calendar of the Anglican 
Church.” Illustrated, Corrected, with from 
Medizval Works of Art, extra, 6s. 


Vicar of Hursley. With Considerations 
Doctrine 


Master of St. John’s | 


MISCELLANIES: being a Collection of yo. 
moirs and Essays 4 Published at various 
tn the University of Oxford. (Jeu 


THE ENGLISH ARCHZOLOGIS?s 


HANDBOOK. By Henry Gopwiy, F.S.A. cloth, 7s, 6d, (Ready, 
te ets the student Will have in it 


use of it the sham ant an’ 
Mistakes when his cousin the vicar displays to him the wonders ers of his pari 


ne that wil hence paced 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the MEDIZYAL 
of the COUNTY of DURHAM. J. Tavevon 


HENMAN, Jun., Architects. ( permission to 
Dako Cleveland.) Super-royal folio, on toned paper, 
Published, 


THE. ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 


of the CITY of WELLS. By Joux Henny Parker, M.A., F.8.A,, Hononry 
Member of the Somerset Archwological Society, &c, Medium illustrated 
by Plans and Views, cloth, 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


ARCHI “TRE. By JoHN HENRY PARKER, M.A, FSA, 
tiq ormandy, pour la Conservation 
des Monumens,” and many ood! Third lon, tr! 
enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 


' STYLE of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the 

Reformation ; with a Sketch of the Grecian and "Roman Orders. By the late 

‘THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. ye considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, 

by JoHN HENRY PARKER, M.A. » F.S.A. Sixth Edition, 8vo. with many 
, and numerous Illustrations by 0. Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s, 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used 


in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
HENRY PARKER, MA., F.S.A. New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo, 
nearly 500 Tniceretions, ornamental cloth, 7s, 6d. 
“ For the kn: of the traveller, or the table of the amateur not to 


MOSAIC PICTURES in ROME and RA- 


VENNA. Briefly described JoHn Henry PARKER, M.A., F.S.A. 810, 


AN INQUIRY into the DIFFERENCE of 
STYLE observable on ANCIENT GLASS PAINTING, especially in Englant, 
with Hints on Glass Painting. By the late CHARLES WINSTON. With Cor- 
rections and Fa erage | by the Author, and a Series of his Letters describing 
Improved M and 
Windows. New few Baition, 8vo. 


FASCICULUS? A Collection of Latin Verses, 


Translated and Original. Ediderunt Lupovicus et Rosixsoy 
THORNTON. Fep. cloth, 6s. quot dull 
of three and contains s 
joint of three or four well-practised scholars, 


A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 


chiefly from the Text of Kuhner. By EpwArp M.A, 
Student of Christ Church. Fourth Edition, with Additions and 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s, 


This Grammar is in IE ' use at out, Cambridge, Dublin, and Dur- 
nami at Eton, King’s College, London, and most other Public pant 
t has been enrich 


«|THE OXFORD POCKET 


New Series of the Greek and Latin Classics for the use of Schools. 
bound in cloth. 
Complete Lists may be had on application. 


TEXTS, with SHORT NOTES. Uniform 
with the Series of “‘ Oxford Pocket Classics.” 

The following New Parts are now ready : 
CICERO—ORATIO IN Q. CECILIUM—DIVINATIO. 1s. 
CICERO—ORATIO IN VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. 1s. 
CICERO—EPISTOLZ SELECT. PartI. 1s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES OLYNTHIACH. 1s. 

Of DEMOSTHENES, the Phillippic Orations are in a forward state. . 
Of CICERO, the Oration pro Muren@ and the Phillippic Orations a 
preparation. 

Of ARISTOPH. 
published in this form. 
Several other —- of the Works of Classical 
Notes appended for the use of Colleges and Schools, are in conten) 
Complete Lists may bs had on application. 


the Frogs will shortly be added to those Plays already 
Authors, with short 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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Mk,’ BENTLEY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
duding Charles Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith—Pitt 
and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &e, &c, &e, vols. 8vo. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— 
Mackintosh — —Canning. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Lyrrox Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 


DS: E t, Syri d 
with numerous []lustrations. Roval 


THE LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rost. Fercuson, LL.D., and the 
Rey. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


THE HISTORY of ROME to the FALL of 


the REPUBLIC. By Dr. Taeopor Mommsen. Translated by 
Professor Dickson. rary Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo. , 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. Joun Trmss, .» F.S.A., Author of “Cen of 
anecdote,” Lifeof &e. &e. 2 vols, post 8vo. wid 


GIANTS and DWARFS. 
Woop, Esq., Author of “Curiosities of 
1 vol. 8vo. 


By J. 


and Watches.” 


ADAM and the ADAMITE ; or, the Harmon 
of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dominick M‘Cavusianp, Q.C., LL.D., 
Author of “Sermons in Stones,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. By 


M. Guizor. New Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 6s. 


STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 


ISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II. each 15s. ; 
‘ols. and IV., 30s. ; Vol. V., 16s. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. Translated, with 
the Author’s sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 
With an Introduction Dr. Scumirz. Crown 8vo. Vols. I, and 
IL, 21s.; Vol. IIL, 10s. 6d.: Vol. IV., in Two Parts, 16s. 


the GREAT 


5 vols. small 8vo. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. 
with 41 fine Engravings, 30s. 


AUSTEN’S (Miss Jane) NOVELS. A com- 
plete Library Edition, 5 vols. crown 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 21s. 
4. NORTHANGER ABBEY AND 
PERSUASION. 
5. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


BUCKLAND’S (Frank) CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second Series, each 6s. 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY: Historical and 


Popular, Third Edition 8vo. with 975 Illustrations, 21s. 


SERMONS in STONES. By Dr. M‘Caustanp. 
Eleventh Thousand, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. 


MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS, from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. 

1. A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, crown 8vo. with 69 Illus- 
trations by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, cloth, 2Is. ; 
morocco extra, 42s. 

2. THE LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. containing the Life of 

+ Ingoldsby and all his Writings, Prose and Poetical, with the Original 
Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech, 21s, 

38. THE CARMINE EDITION, an Edition in small 8vo. with 

Coloured r  apemeee 6 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, gilt edges, 


price 10s. 
4. THE POPULAR EDITION, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS, including Bal- 


lads and Legends by Dr. Macryn, Father Prout, Samuet Lover, 
Ausert Smite, the WuiskEr- GFELLOW, 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS: 


1. THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

2. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION. Ninth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. By Guittemin. Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, 
Coloured Lithographs and Woodeuts, 21 


NOTES on NOSES. By Epen Warwick. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A STORMY LIFE. 


Futterton. 3 vols. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 8 vols. 
MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 
EMILTE CARLEN’S THE BROTHER’S 

Lvol. 


By Lady GEoRGIANA 


| £500 REWARD. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S GERALD EST- 
COURT. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 
Also, nearly ready, 
LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of 


“ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON . STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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MACMILLAN & PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD 


HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. Demy 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 21s, 


[Now ready, 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kinestey. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 31s, 6d, 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


M.A.; Hen 
M.A., F.R.S. 


EDMUND BURKE: 


a Historical Sketch. 


[ This day, 


By Charles Stuart 


Sidgwick. M.A.; Lord Houghton ; F. Vaughan Hawkins, M.A.; John Seeley, M.A.; Rev. F. W. F 
E. Bowen, M.A., F.R.A.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; J. M. Wilson, M.A., F.G.S, F.R.AS.; W. Johneon, M.A. 


+ FY ; 
Edited by the Rev. F. We Pes 
[Jumediately, 


By Joun Monrtry, 
[ Immediately, 


M. DE BARANTE: a Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical, 


By M.Guizor. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait by Jeens, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


[This day, 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s, 64, 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and Incidents. 
By H. M. Hoar, Military Correspondent of the “ Times" with the Prussian Army 
during the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, cloth, gilt, 28s. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in size with 
98. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution: Lectures. By Cnanues Krnosiry, M.A.. 


Three 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brotners. New and 


Cheaper Edition, with new Biographical Preface and Portraits, extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE PSALMS, Chronologically Arranged. An amended 
Version, with Historical Introductions Explanatory Notes. By Foun Faiexps. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the CRICKET-GROUND. With Woodcuts. by 
‘ay. 


G.I. Secximn. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (This 


ON TRAINING. By A. Mactaren, Oxford. 8vo. with Fron- 
tispiece and other Illustra’ handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LA LYRE FRANGAISE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, 
by Gesrave Massox, French Master at Harrow School. Forming a New Volume of 
“The Golden Treasury Serics.” 18mo. with Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER'S ALBERT N’YA 


BLACK and WHITE: a Three Months’ Tour in the United 
States. By Heway Larnan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


THE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the Hon. Mrs. Nortoy, 
New Edition, with Vignette and Frontispiece, 4s. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. New Edition, 
crown 8vo. with 42 Illustrations by Tenniel, cloth, 6s. (Thisday, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No, XCVIL. (for NOVEMBER) 
will contain : 


1. RABMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
2. ATHANASIAN CREED. By Prasorren Acapemices. 
3. THE REIGN OF LAW. By F. T. Paronavs. 


5. ROTTEN ROW. By Frevenicx Locxenr. 
6. DULWICH COLLEGE, By J. Goovatt. 
7. ENGLISIL IN SCHOOLS. By Professor Seerzy, M.A. 


8. THE WORLD'S FAIR. By T. HMvones. 
9. BROTHER PRINCE. Postscript. 


SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. By T. 1. Wexrery, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the Royal 
Schoul of Mines. 18mo. cloth, 4s. éd. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations, By Grorer 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Bippere Ary, A Royal 


LESSONS on ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Heyry 


LESSONS on ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly 200 
Illustrations. By Danie: Ouaven, F.R.S.,F.L.S. Third 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
THE EARTH'S MOTION of ROTATION. By oS». 


Curyne, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DETERMINANTS, 


with their Applications to Linear Equations and Algebraical Geometry. 
By Dovoson, M.A. (Linmediately, 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, and their PRINCIPLES 


and APPLICATION. With Examples, taken frem the Cambridge F-xamination- 
Papers. By Bannano Smita, M.A. Tenth Edition, crown civth, 10s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 
ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. New Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for National and Ele- 
mentary Schools. 18mo. cloth. Or separately, Part I.,%d.; Part IL.,3d.; Part 
The Same, with Answers, 1s. 6d.—KF.Y, 4s. 6d. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F-R.S. 
ALGEBRA for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 


Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


EUCLID for Colleges and Schools. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Fourth 


ALGEBRA for Beginners. New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 64. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners. 18mo. cloth, 
price 28. 64. 


MECHANICS for Beginners. With Illustrations, 18mo, cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S complete Catalogue of Educational Books forwarded on application to the Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & 


CcO., LONDON. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
_ at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 26, 1867. 


4. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
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